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A TALE OF TWO BROTHERS 


The Ice Maidens 



Many people enjoy skating In rinks on Ice made artificially, but these little maids agree that 
the best conditions they know for such exercise are in the open air at St Moritz, where 

this photograph was taken 


THE DESPOTS AND 
THE SIMPLE FOLK 

A VILLAGE IN RUSSIA 
HAS ITS OWN WAY 

j Not One Penny To Be Paid 
For Evil Deeds 

CARTLOADS OF HUMANITY 

From a Correspondent In Russia 

A friend of the C.N. in Moscow finds 
her chief interest in taking note of the 
many ways in which the Russian people 
manage quietly to resist what so many 
feci to be the tyrannical misdeeds of 
their' Government. 

One of her favourite stories is about a 
group of decent, self-respecting country 
folic who, under the advice of their 
leader, refused to pay taxes to a State 
which . was using its soldiers J.0 turn 
simple people like themselves out of 
house and home for no greater crime 
, than having two cows. 

When the Soldiers Knocked 

, Their refusal brought down official 
| wrath upon their village, and soldiers 
were sent to dispossess them. But the 
! peasants were ready for them, 

When the soldiers knocked they were 
invited in and offered the best chairs 
and benches, given a hot glass of tea, 
and treated most hospitably as welcome 
guests. This made it extremely diffi¬ 
cult for the young men in uniform to 
get to the point, but finally they had to 
coihe out with : “ Look here, we didn’t 
| conic for a friendly call, you know. 
We’ve been sent to arrest you.” 

[ “ What for ? " 

" It is said you oppose the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

i “ That is a mistake. Wc only oppose 
capital punishment, wholesale arrests, 
and war, Has the .Government ever 
asked our help for any good thing and 
been refused ? All it wants of 11s for 
roads, for bridges, for schools, for 
hospitals! wo’ give—and give gladly; 
j but our beliefs do not allow us to give 
I a penny for evil deeds.” 

Passive Resistance 

” We’ve only got our duty to do,” 
said the soldiers ; “ we have to take 
you along, all of you, on those carts 
we’ve got outside. So put on your 
coats, wrap the little ones up warmly, 

| and put the things you need in a bundle." 

.But the villagers would.not stir. 

Sorry, you’ll have to do whatever 
you think necessary yourselves," they 
I said. “-.We ..consider this another in- 
; justice, and we can’t help you to carry 
it out. If the Government chooses to 
treat us as things we will be things.” 

So they sat where they’were and the 
embarrassed young men who'had been 
; seqt-.out on this horrid job had to hunt 
j out Warm clothes for their charges and' 
push the limp arms into the coat sleeves, 
j bundle up provisions, and finally lift 
each lump of passive resistance on to a 


cart. Even on the carts the peasants 
hi}’ as they were loaded, with one arm 
or one leg hanging over the edge ; 
some even rolled off like sacks of flour 
when the horses started. 

This comical performance they kept 
up for days until’they finally wore out 
the patience of their guards. To try to 
come to some sort of understanding 
with these troublesome but funny 
people their leader was-asked to go to 
Moscow to explain matters personally 
to the Government. 

He was a very forceful character and 
not at all afraid to speak his mind. lie 
repeated the same story—they would 
do all that was asked of them, double 
what was asked of them, to improve 
their village, their land, or the life of 
their ■ people, but they would not Help 
in any sort of destruction of farms or 
human life. . 

The man spoke so well that even the 
Government heads whom he defied had 
to admire his pluck, and the outcome of 


it all was that the villagers were allowed 
to go on in their old way, though in a 
new place ; they were given other land 
in a far-off corner where news of their 
unique methods would not be likely to 
reach other villages, and were allowed 
to carry on as best they can. 

People with such courage and humour 
can be counted on to build a neat and 
tidy village and to wrest a living from 
the land if it is humanly possible. We 
cannot help thinking it a pity, however, 
that they were uprooted from the land 
they knew and loved, to bo sent out into 
the wilderness to begin life anew with 
great handicaps. 


ALL THAT WE CARE ABOUT 

. Unless wc can build the structure of 
world peace upon a firm foundation 
before the memories of flic war have 
faded we may depend upon it that a cata¬ 
clysm will come upon the world which will 
engulf all that we care about in Western 
civilisation. Mr Arthur Henderson 


A RICH MAN ESCAPES 
FROM HIS WORRIES 

WHAT EURHYTHMICS DID 
FOR HIM 

A Swiss Professor, a City 
Broker, and a London School 

£50,000 FOR AN IDEA 

A City man who gave the last twenty 
years of his life to teaching children the 
joy of dancing has not forgotten them 
in his will. 

He was Percy Broadbcnt Ingham and 
he was a wealthy insurance broker. He 
left a fortune of more than ^70,000, and 
one day nearly ^50,000 of it is to go to 
the Dalcroze Society for the teaching of 
Eurhythmies. 

This word of many letters, as C.N. 
readers know, describes, an art invented 
by the famous Swiss professor Jacques 
Dalcroze, and it moans the learning of 
musical rhythm in such a way that when 
children have been sufficiently instructed 
they, on hearing a bar of music, or a 
phrase, or a melody, will instinctively 
devise movements expressive of what 
the music means to them. 

In Dresden Before the War 

That there are now Eurhythmic 
societies in many of our towns is largely 
if not entirely due to Mr Ingham. A 
year or two before the war broke out, 
while on a visit to Germany, Mr and Mrs 
Ingham happened to be in Dresden. 
Near this city, at a place called Hcllerau, 
Jacques Dalcroze had established him¬ 
self with a number of pupils to teach 
his new science on thb lines ho had 
developed at his school in Geneva, where 
he has since built a lovely theatre, with 
the famous lake as a background. 

Mr Ingham was enchanted by - the 
idea of Eurhythmies and by the 
personality of Jacques Dalcroze, and he 
was happily able at once to carry out his 
wish to establish a School of Eurhythmies 
in London, which he opened in Store 
Street, near Tottenham . Court Road. 
By hard work and Jfcen enthusiasm ho 
made a success of this venture, to which 
he gave nearly, every afternoon. 

Closing the Door on Worry 

A friend of the C.N. who knew Mr. 
Ingham when his London school was 
just beginning recalls a conversation' he 
had with him not long ago. "Eurhyth¬ 
mies mean everything to me," said he. 
“ That is why I give so much time to the 
school. When I have decided to do no 
more work in the City, even if I have only 
been at work for the morning, I can 
close the door on every business worry. 
Before I knew about Eurhythmies this 
was impossible ; I took my troubles 
home with me. Now I have learned, by 
the magic of Dalcroze, to control my 
mind, and to fill it -with thoughts of 
rhythmic beauty in the place of business 
worries. ■ Eurhythmies have made me 
master of myself.” 
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THE LAST FIGHT OF 
MARSHAL JOFFRE 

SECRET OF HIS 
MARVELLOUS RESISTANCE 

Great Soldier’s Way to Perfect 
Physical and Mental Fitness 

NO ALCOHOL FOR 30 YEARS 

Papa Joffrc, as the French soldiers 
called the fine old marshal who had been 
their Commander-in-Chief, has gone. 

He was almost the last of the leaders 
whose names were in every mouth during 
the Great War. 

He lived like a soldier and died like 
one, brave and resolute to the last. For 
days he lay fighting for life with a 
vigour that astounded the doctors. 

Only the future can tell whether lie 
was a great general, but with all our 
detestation of war, which raised him to 
the heights of a commanding figure, we 
may whole-heartedly call him a great 
man. His greatness was in his charac¬ 
ter. He was a rock on which to build. 
Steadfast in adversity, patient and 
honest, he won confidence; he inspired 
respect; he gained love. 

The Fingers on the Map 

It may be said that all the world 
watched with pathetic devotion by the 
bedside of the great soldier as he fought 
his last fight. Somebod}' said that it 
seemed as if his fingers were moving 
over a map. Certainly lie felt keenly 
enough his old grip on life, even as he 
lay there at the end, to call for a shave, 
and he was shaven a day or-two before 
at last he passed away. After he had 
gone, the astonishing struggle over, his 
, doctor expressed the amazement of the 
whole of the medical profession at 
Joffre’s remarkable powers of resistance. 

The explanation, said Dr Lcrichc, 
was that the, marshal had for 30 years 
past taken no alcohol, and no drugs. 

All through the stress and strain of 
the war Marshal Joffre left alcohol 
severely alone. He knew that it was 
bad for him, impairing just those 
qualities'of judgment and observation 
and alertness a man needed most of all 
at that time. He did.what the King 
did and joined the teetotallers; and he 
was all through that time and ..ever 
7 afteiy as his doctor says, a: perfect type 
of physical and mental fitness. 

How to Give Our Best 

Marshal Joffre ..knew, what every 
wise man knows, that he who would use 
his entire force for the good of his fellow- 
men can do so best and longest by 
leaving alcohol alone. And he knew that 
this was so especially in time of crisis. 

It was during the darkest hour of the 
war that eight of the highest medical 
authorities in England were appointed 
by the Government to consider the 
effect of alcohol, and the conclusion 
they arrived at, which was published 
by the Control Board, was that " the 
bearing and individual attitude of mind 
suffer temporary change as an effect 
of the drug, and those in contact with 
the person so affected have for the time 
being to deal with an altered individual 
. whose mind lacks temporarily its normal 
factor of judgment and conspicuous 
elements of its self-control." 

An Example to Follow 

In commenting on the dangers result¬ 
ing from such things in the discharge of 
responsibilities in all walks of life, this 
report continued : " Accuracy, avoid¬ 

ance of accidents, tactful handling of 
colleagues and subordinates, observance 
of discipline, punctuality, reticence in 
matters of confidence, are all obviously 
jeopardised ; and an additional source 
of friction is brought to complicate the 
relations’between the employer and the 
employed." 

There can be no wiser counsel for 
those ndw growing up to rule the world 
than that they should follow the good 
example of Marshal Joffre. 


Looking Forward 

The Spirit of 1931 

The New Year is well on its way, and a 
great hope persists that it will bring to the 
nations a revival of prosperity. We give our 
readers these messages of goodwill from 
leaders of life and thought. 

By the King 

The most sanguine minds cannot fail 
to realise the difficulties and anxieties 
which confront us at home and overseas. 
All the more, therefore, must we stand 
as a united people, resolutely deter¬ 
mined to find anil follow the sure road 
which will lead the Empire to lasting 
peace and prosperity. 

By the Prime Minister 

Rarely has the nation had greater 
need of good cheer and goodwill. We 
need good cheer, for some of our diffi¬ 
culties exist within our own minds and 
arise from our own pessimism. We need 
goodwill, for we cannot afford to wrangle 
while the country is passing through 
critical times. We need to make a firm 
resolution that our own contribution to 
the common stock shall be the maximum 
possible, and that the nation’s effort to 
surmount its troubles shall not be im¬ 
peded by any failure of ours. 

By the Archbishop of Canterbury 

Let us meet anxiety with resolute 
hope and go forward with optimism. 
We must meet the task with strength 
and with strong resolve that each of 
us will take and keep our place'trust¬ 
fully and unselfishly. Let us be sure of 
ourselves, sure that we are manfully 
going to face our difficulties. Let us be 
more ready to offer our own sacrifice. 

By Dean Inge 

The Great War proved that wc are not 
a degenerate people, and I think we shall 
win through if wc remember two things. 

First that warning line of Shake¬ 
speare : “ Those wounds heal ill which 
men do give themselves ” ; and secondly 
that the only remedy for economic dis¬ 
tress lies in tlic old-fashioned and un¬ 
popular virtues of hard work and thrift, 
public and private. 

By the Minister of Health 

Let us in 1931 make our cities more 
fit to live in. I hope the Town Plan¬ 
ning Bill will end once for all tlic sowing 
of the seeds of future slums. 

By President Hlndenburg 

With increasing eagerness the German 
people anticipate that in the coming 
year international collaboration' will 
prove effective to spare them further 
painful disappointments. The recon¬ 
ciliation of the opposing interests which 
menace the political, economic, and 
social destiny of the nations cannot be 
effected by individual countries. The 
cooperation of all, the concentration of 
all forces for removing the obstacles , to 
the progress of mankind, is the great 
task of peace in which Germany is deter¬ 
mined to collaborate. 

By the Canadian Prime Minister 

Our people are learning a new. value 
of thrift in private and public affairs, 
as well as the necessity for prudent 
planning in advance and vigorous action 
when the hour strikes. Canadians are 
also learning that the interdependence 
of their interests prevents any one part 
of the Dominion from being content 
when another is suffering. They will 
take up tasks and meet opportunities 
with assured confidence and a deter¬ 
mined effort to secure happiness and 
prosperity. 


THE MIDGE AS A GRASS 
DESTROYER 

Several species of midges lay their 
eggs in the flower-heads of meadow 
foxtail grass, and when the grubs appear 
they quickly devo’ur their hosts and so 
prevent the formation of seed. 

In one case examination has showed 
that 120 heads of grass contained no 
fewer than 21,000 grubs or caterpillars. 
The damage done is so great that control 
lias to be exercised, and this is best done 
by cutting down the .grass or allowing 
sheep to graze on it before it flowers. 


JIM 

A Tale of Two Brothers 

This true story of a poor East End 
boy seems to us a perfect example of 
self-sacrifice and a perfect tribute to 
the Boy Scout Movement. 

Jim was a Patrol Leader in his Troop. 
His parents were terribly poor; his father 
had been out of work for years and his 
mother could earn only a few shillings 
now and then. Three of the children 
had been in hospital, one as the result of 
a tramcar accident. 

When it became time for Jim to leave 
school the Scout Employment Bureau 
found him work in the City. Thus with 
his 15s a week Jim became the only 
wage-earner in the family; He gave 
his mother the whole of his earnings, and 
she gave him back is 3d to pay his 
fares and give him pocket-money. 

In the same Troop Jim had a smaller 
brother, who had been ill for months. 
He had been unable to keep up his pay¬ 
ments into the Camp Fund, so Jim paid 
is 3d every week for him and walked to 
work I 

Thus it was that Jim’s brother went 
to camp with the Troop in Surrey and 
J ini stayed at home 1 

THE MOTOR-COACH 
Forbidden Ground in London 

The whole of the City of London anil 
a large area to the west and south of it 
are to be forbidden ground for motor- 
coaches on week-days. 

After seven o’clock and on Saturday 
afternoons the coaches may approach 
a little nearer the hub of the metropolis, 
but the familiar sight of coaches run¬ 
ning like a train into Oxford Circus and 
dropping its passengers there will not 
now be seen in the busy hours. 

The quick and comfortable motor- 
coach is one of the newest and best 
carrying of all our vehicles, and its 
coming into the centre of London front 
all. over England recalls the stage coaoh 
of our grandfather’s days. Thousands 
of them run today, and their cleanliness 
is much preferred by some people to the 
smoke-filled carriages of the railway train. 

However, every Londoner agrees that 
something has to be done to' ease the 
traffic problem, anil these great coaches 
arc no longer to choke our streets, where 
they have become a nuisance by parking 
when empty and holding up the rest of 
the traffic wherever they move in central 
thoroughfares. 


DUSTING THE PERSIAN 
CARPET 

Many a wonderful Persian carpet left 
the clever hands of its maker to become 
a part of a mosque : and there it has 
remained through centuries of change. 

Now numbers of these treasures arc 
in London at the great exhibition in 
Burlington House, and the far-away 
owners will scarcely recognise their 
property when it returns, for the 
vacuum-cleaner has.sucked away from 
the carpets the dust of the ages and 
revealed splendour indeed. How the 
living colour glows against the turquoise- 
blue walls of the Royal Academy ! 

WISDOM LIKE SOLOMON’S 

A man who stoic some ducks at 
Royton in Lancashire defied anyone 
to identify them. 

They were produced in court, and 
protested noisily. Then one duck 
attacked the nearest policeman, waddled 
across the room to a woman, and 
leaped into her. lap ! She was tlic 
owner; and the evidence of thejbird, 
which settled peacefully in her arms, 
was accepted without question 


EYES AND NO EYES 

THE GREAT GAME OF LIFE 

A Little Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Pit 

DISCOVERIES IN KENT 
AND SUSSEX 

The game of eyes and no eyes is one 
that may be played long after we are 
too old for Hunt the Thimble. 

It is flic game that made great 
novelists of Dickens and Balzac, and 
it is the game which has just led-to an 
interesting discovery in Sussex; 

' Mr II. J. Cheney, an archaeologist, 
was admiring a view which dozens had 
admired before him when he saw 
that the smoothness of the skyline at 
the top of a field was interrupted by 
a scarcely noticeable rising. Perhaps, 
thought the observant Mr Cheney, 
that little rising, is a prehistoric barrow. 
He began excavations, and found a 
village of the Stone Age. 

Treasure Below the Furrows 

For 200 years men have ploughed the 
fields at Playden, near Rye, without 
guessing that just below their furrows 
were flint instruments, ■ pottery,, the 
ball walls of a pit dwelling, charcoal, 
arrowheads, and lumps of slag. From 
these things the archaeologist can re¬ 
construct the life of the village as it 
was lived before English history began. 

. The most important thing about it 
is the clear trace of iron-working found 
there. This village found by Mr 
Cheney’s quick eye may teach us many 
new things about the habits of Stone 
Ago Englishmen. 

Another discovery concerning Neo¬ 
lithic people has been made in Kent. 

Luddesdown Court is an old mafiot 
house dating from Saxon or early 
Norman times, but, the site was in¬ 
habited long before that. In the woods 
near the old house a pit dwelling has 
been found about 12 feet in diameter. 
It. seems that the Stone Age people of 
Kent quite often lived in pit dwellings, 
but this one had served as a grave as 
well. Sir Arthur Keith believes the 
remains to be those '. of a Neolithic 
woman. Her body had been covered 
with flints, and the pit was then filled 
with earth. Why did her kinsmen bury, 
her in her home ? We can only guess.” 

Life in the Dim Past 

Although she lived so long ago in 
the dim past, the experts can tell 
us quite a’ lot about her. She was 
elderly and short, she suffered from 
toothache, and she had rheumatism 
so badly that she probably walked with 
a bent back. What else could you 
expect, living in a pit dwelling ? 

This little old woman who lived in 
a pit was discovered by men who were 
digging foundations for pylons for the 
electric cable from Swanscotnbe to .Maid¬ 
stone. It is to be iiopeil that all such 
work will bo done by observant men. 
Our English soil is precious, and a 
careless spado may easily' shatter a 
piece of history. 

Things said 

Things arc not going too badly. 

Last words of Joffre to a 
member of his war staff 

A good motto for us all in would 
be Let me help. Sir. Montagu Webb 

I shall never make war unless I am 
first seized by the throat. Signor Mussolini 

Our lifeboats in 1930 saved a life for 
each day of the year. 

The Lifeboat Institution 

Stephenson built the Rocket from 
cast and wrought iron and 'a small 
"ainbiint. of brass, but 55 metals ,are now 
required for a locomotive. 

. Sir Richard Gregory 
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Winter Bathing • Home of Robert Raikes • Sunshine and Snow 







Tho Sea-Bathing In Winter—Winter sea-bathing does not appeal to many people, but these hardy 
folk at Brighton apparently found it an enjoyable pastime. 


A Qiant Snowball—This snowball had grown to a slzo which made It difficult to move, 
picture was taken In Yorkshire aftor a recent fall of snow. 





' 


(Vlaklng Rafts In London—Timber that has been unloaded A Toboggan For Three—Tobogganing is great fun, and It appears 
from ships Is here seen being made up Into great rafts in that this little enthusiast in Switzerland believes In sharing its 
one of the docks in the Port of London. Joya with his two delightful little Pekinese pets. 


The Home of Robert Raikes—A fund has been started ta 
buy for the nation the Gloucester home of Robert Raikes, 
the founder of Sunday Schools. See page 13. 





Sunshine and Snow—People from all parts of Europe flock to St Moritz, which is more than 
C000 feet above sea-level, for the winter sports. Here Is a happy party setting out in the 
brilliant sunshine for the ski-ing slopes above the village. 


Coaling a Ship—At St Lucia In the British West Indies the coaling of ships is performed by 
natives, who "tarry the fuel In basket-loads, as seen here. Most of the workers are women, 
and they are paid at the rate of a penny a load. 
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HAS SCIENCE MADE 
MAN HAPPY? 

IT DEPENDS UPON MAN 

Sir Richard Gregory on the 
Riches Poured Into Our Lap 

WHAT DO WE DO WITH THEM? 

Sir Richard Gregory, whom everybody re¬ 
joices to see among the new baronets, has 
been speaking to aboiit 40 societies and educa¬ 
tional organisations on the Worth of Science, 
and we think our readers will find much pleasure 
in these passages from his address. 

Science (said Sir Richard) offered man¬ 
kind the means of making a new heaven 
and a new earth, but whether the change 
would bring about increased happiness 
would depend upon people themselves. 

Just as the Red Indian contemplated 
the pleasures ol the happy hunting 
grounds to which lie would pass after 
death, so the scientific worker would be 
miserable in a heaven of gold and pearls 
and oratorios. He would much prefer 
to be in a well-equipped laboratory 
where he could continue to experience 
the joys of discovery. 

Gifts and Their Uses 

What constituted happiness was thus 
a matter of individual taste ; no two 
people had the same cup with which to 
measure it. Anything might be a bless¬ 
ing or a curse, according to the use that 
was made of it. ’When, therefore, 
people asked whether science had made 
civilised man any happier than the cave-' 
dweller or the painted savage the 
answer should be that it depended upon 
how they used the gifts of God and the 
gifts of science. 

Science poured its riches into the lap 
of man, but it could not be held respon¬ 
sible for their use. If its fruits had not 
brought happiness the fault rested with 
the community and not with the ex¬ 
plorers of scientific fields. 

Chlorine was used for bleaching pur¬ 
poses a century before it was introduced 
as a poison-gas in war; chloroform was 
a blessing in surgical practice, but it 
might be employed for felonious pur¬ 
poses ; saltpetre was a potent fertiliser 
for agricultural crops as well as a con¬ 
stituent of gunpowder ; and though oil 
of vitriol had. a thousand industrial uses 
its corrosive properties might be used 
to blind or deface a rival. 

Atomic Energy 

It was possible that science would in 
due time make available atomic energy 
or similar tremendous sources known to 
exist in Nature, but whether any such 
discovery was used for good or evil 
depended on the community, and it was 
to the results of ethical and spiritual 
teaching that we must look for the right 
use of the powers placed in the hands of 
tlie human race by science. 

Science not only created means of 
existence but also placed extended use 
of power at the disposal of everyone. 
Earlier peoples had to depend on slaves 
for the construction of great works, but 
such enforced labour was now no longer 
necessary, and through science and in-, 
vention the available energy used for 
everyday purposes was equivalent to 
that of scores of slaves for every one of 
us. , The humblest citizen today could 
command the services of more servants 
than were to be found in a rich house¬ 
hold of earlier days. 


A NEW ANIMAL FOUND ? 

An Australian naturalist has declared 
that an unknown animal lias been seen 
ioaming in an unexplored region of 
North Queensland. 

Mr A. Lc Souel, flic Director of 
Tarotiga Park, lecturing recently in 
New South Wales, described this crea¬ 
ture as a catlike marsupial with a 
striped stomach, measuring about six 
feet from the tip of its tail to its head. 

Such an animal would prowl by night, 
which may account for its not having 
been hitherto discovered. 


WHERE OCEAN 
MEETS MOUNTAIN 
A Pacific Earthquake 

Beneath the ocean which the old 
navigators named the Pacific is a bed of 
unrest which far belies the ocean’s name. 

On the threshold of the New Year the 
bed gaped and shuddered off the coast 
of Northern Chile where the 20,000-fcet 
peaks of the Southern Andes look down 
on the sea. Into the gulf of a great sub¬ 
marine earthquake the waters rushed 
and recoiled, and huge green waves 
smelling of the pit broke on the shores 
of Chile from Arica and Iquique to 
Coquimbo and Antofagasta. 

Millions of fish were killed by, the up¬ 
heaval, and the earthquake on the ocean 
bed was followed by .shocks on land. 


This strip of Chile bordering the sea 
is pne of the earthquake lands of the 
world. The area outside it in the Pacific 



The £100 Car—A new two-seater which Is 
being produced by Sir William Morris 


is marked on the maps of the earthquake- 
chroniclers (the seismologists) by a huge 
ellipse stretching North to South from 
the Equator to Valparaiso, and East to 
West 300 miles out to sea, as one of the 
twelve areas of the globe’s surface where 
" world-shaking ” earthquakes originate. 

The reason assigned by the seismo¬ 
logists for this earthquake area is that 
the mountains near the coast are three 
to four miles high and the ocean depths 
not far away are nearly as great. The 
strata beneath the mountains are there¬ 
fore in such a state of uneasy equilibrium 
that from time to time they slip down 
to the ocean depths. See World Map 


THE COLOURED ANGELS 
A Discovery at the Abbey 

It lias just been discovered that the 
four flying angels to be seen in the 
transepts of Westminster Abbey are 
beautifully coloured. 

The grime of centuries is being 
removed from the stonework of the 
triforium arches in the South transept, 
and a workman who was carefully 
cleaning one of the angels there was 
surprised to find that it was a coloured 
sculpture. The angels, each bearing a 
censer, are some of the best known 
examples of early church carving, and 
we hope they will be carefully restored 
to their former beauty of six hundred 
years ago, before the smoke and dirt of 
London covered them. 

Great care has to be taken in remov¬ 
ing grime from the stonework of the 
Abbey as the acid in the grime eats into 
the stone. 

THE FRIENDLY NAVIES 
U.S A. and British Fleet 

For the first time for 25 years a British 
battleship is to pay an official visit to an 
American port. 

The Nelson, and the Atlantic Fleet 
are going to the West Indies next month, 
and the Nelson is to stay for a week at 
Colon, the port at the entrance to the 
Panama Canal. The British admiral 
has been invited by the American 
admiral to attend the manoeuvres of 
liis fleet in the Pacific, a very great 
Compliment indeed to this country, and 
one which shows how ffiendly have 
become the relations of the two chief 
naval powers since the Peace Pact. 


DIRT AND DISEASE 
IN LIBERIA 

A Bank Flees From It 

HOW YELLOW FEVER IS SPREAD 

The intolerable filth allowed to accu¬ 
mulate in Monrovia, the capital of the 
Negro Republic of Liberia, has compelled 
an English bank to close its doors and 
remove its officers from the town. 

It is a source of irony that while 
America, which founded this Republic, 
is pouring men and money into Africa 
to stamp out yellow fever, the Govern¬ 
ment of Liberia refuses to remedy the 
deplorable, lack of sanitation in its chief 
towns. Monrovia has 10,000 people, and 
constant outbreaks of yellow fever bring 
many to an untimely end ; but no efforts 
can induce the authorities to remove 
the cause. 

The staff of the Bank of Britisli West 
Africa, before deciding to leave, them¬ 
selves started to remove the heaps of 
disease-breeding refuse from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their building, but the local 
officials stopped their good work. 

It is hoped that the drastic action of 
the bank will bring reason to Liberia 
through the influence of her merchants 
and business men, or money matters 
will become complicated, even the Post 
Office being unable to send money orders 
to the Republic. 


TOMBS OF THE KINGS 
OF UR 

Buildings 4000 Years Old 

Mr Leonard Woolley and his American 
colleagues have discovered the tombs of 
the kings who ruled in Ur when its 
empire extended to the Mediterranean. 

A building with great walls of burned 
bricks set in bitumen and a courtyard 
with flights of steps has been revealed. 
This was built by Dungi, the son of the 
great monarch who about 2400 d.c. 
built the Ziggurat temple. 

An annexe to this tomb, built by 
Dungi’s son, has also been excavated. 
One of the rooms appears to have been 
fitted for worship. A shaft leads from 
the courtyard of this annexe to a long 
vaulted chamber, which must have been 
his tomb. It was found empty, plun¬ 
dered by the Elamites who overthrew 
the proud dynasty to which these kings 
belonged. See World Map 


HOW DID THE DOLL 
GET THERE ? 

Just before Christmas a very strange 
visitor reached our shores. Someone 
walking along the beach at St Osyth in 
Essex found a doll lying among the 
driftwood and seaweed. 

But it was far too big and ugly to be 
a real doll, and now the finder knows it 
to be a West African ju-ju idol. It has 
been sent to the Colchester Museum. 

How came it to lie on our English 
sands ? Some think it has drifted right 
across the world, and others that it was 
thrown from a vessel. Of course it has 
a story. Mr Masefield could tell us how 
the mate of an English steamer took the 
idol, intending to use it for a decoration 
in his Devon garden, how the natives 
wailed over the theft, and how the ship 
was dogged with ill-luck, one man falling 
overboard in a gale and another breaking 
liis leg in a tumble from the yards, till 
at length the crew were in a state of 
superstitious panic and the captain 
ordered the idol to be thrown overboard 
to avert a mutiny. 

If this is not the tale, then a tidal 
wave may have swept it from the sacred 
grove, taking fishermen’s huts and 
screaming people too. But we shall 
probably never know the story of the 
doll in Colchester Museum. , 


A GOOD THING FROM 
A BAD THING 

Chinese Money Returned 
to China 

HOW WE ARE SPENDING AN t 
INDEMNITY 

A Government Bill giving thousands 
of pounds to benefit Chinese students 
recalls a campaign in China 30 years ago, 
when French and Germans, English and 
Russians, Japanese and Americans, 
marched together against Peking. 

A Chinese society whoso members 
were called Boxers murdered mission¬ 
aries and other Christians and, with the 
secret help of the Dowager Empress and 
her Government, attacked all foreigners. 
The German minister at Peking was assas¬ 
sinated, several legations were de¬ 
stroyed, and over 200 foreign refugees 
were besieged in the British Legation in 
the spring of 1900. 

An Allied Force fought its way to 
Peking, rescued them, and-held Peking 
until, in the following year, a treaty of 
peace was signed inflicting a penalty of 
£67,500,000 to be paid by contribu¬ 
tions from the Chinese provinces over a 
number of years. 

England’s share was nearly £7,600,000. 
In 1922 we decided to devote what re¬ 
mained to us of this money to helping 
forward interests common to China and 
ourselves. The new Government Bill is 
part of this scheme, and payments of 
£265,000 are to bo made to Hong Kong 
University for the education of Chinese 
students and £200,000 to the China 
Committee of the University in London. 


THE HOLY CARPET AGAIN 
From Cairo to Mecca 

A rumour says that Egypt and the 
Hcjaz arc about to compose their 
differences and that the Holy Carpet 
will be sent from Cairo to Mecca again. 

Since the thirteenth century it has 
been the custom to send a carpet and 
other offerings to Mecca every year, but 
three years ago the Wahabis put diffi¬ 
culties in the way of the Pilgrimage of 
the Carpet, and the old custom stopped. 

The Wahabis, who have been called 
the Puritans of Mohammedanism, are 
mighty men.of war and haughty con^ 
querors of the Hcjaz. Because of their 
hostility Egyptian diplomacy has re¬ 
fused to recognise the Hcjaz under 
Ibn Saud. 

As the making of the carpet and the 
cost of the offerings borne by its escort 
come to £100,000, it might be thought 
that the Egyptian Government would 
welcome the stoppage of the old 
custom. But it seems that faithful 
Egyptians look upon the tribute as a 
privilege, and will face the budget 
cheerfully when the carpet is sent 
again—if it ever is sent again. 


WHY THE PILLAR-BOX IS 
WHAT IT IS 
An Architect Explains 

: Many people must have wondered at times 
why tlie pillar-box is just the shape it is. Com¬ 
mander Humphrey Pakington gave this ex¬ 
planation in a recent lecture on architecture. 

The pillar-box is round, first, so that 
no letters shall stick in corners inside ; 
secondly, because a round box is stronger 
than a square one ; and, thirdly, so that 
there shall be no corners to run into. 

It lias a slightly domed overhanging 
top to throw off the rain. It is painted 
red so that we may see it at a distance. 
It sticks out a little at the bottom so 
that if a nurse wheels a pram into it the 
rest of the pillar-box will not be damaged, 
and this bottom part is painted black so 
that mud, dirt, and kicks will not be 
noticed. 
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THE HOUSE THE SCOUTS 
BUILT 

Remarkable Achievement of 
Kent Boys 

£1000 SAVED BY SPARE 
| TIME WORK 

It is work that docs it I I 3 y building 
their own new headquarters the 3rd 
1 Bromley Troop of Kent Scouts have 
i saved a" thousand pounds. 

. It took eight years of hard work to 
raise the money. By concerts and jumble 
sales they collected £650, only a hundred 
pounds short of the total cost of the site 
and building materials. 

By last June they were able to buy a 
piece of ground, and in almost no time 
thoj' had cleared it. Then they set to 
work on the foundations. Plans of these 
had been drawn up for them by Rotarian 
I J. N. Duthoit, who, like all Rotary Club 
members, was only too glad to lend a 
hand to a good cause. 

Week after week these Scouts spent 
their spare time as builders, and found 
it far more thrilling than lolling on 
cushioned chairs in silly kinemas. The 
work was done under tile supervision of 
a builder's foreman, himself an old 
Scout, his two sons, and another old 
Scout ; all of them have given their 
services free. 1 

1 With (such a will, did they work that 
1 very soon the new headquarters, which 
! arc steel-framed and built of timber and 
! asbestos, began to rise. They were 
opened on the company’s 21st birthday. 

The building is 70 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 20 feet high, and except for 
the steel framework and the drains the 
whole of the work has been done by the 
Scouts and their helpers. A builder has 
: estimated that the value of the building 
(which cost exactly £750) is £1750. 

There , is nothing like doing a thing 
yourself fo find out. how it is clone. The 
Scouts used over 200 pounds of nails, 
100 pounds of paint, and 70 pounds of 
putty in this useful work. 


A TRAGEDY 
The Grey Owl of Salford 

Side by side with the Port of Man¬ 
chester sits the Port of Salford on the 
Ship Canal. 

It is a congested city of docks, ware¬ 
houses, and factories, and situated in a 
corner of one of its lungs is its oldest 
Open-Air School. 

It is the very Cinderella of all such 
schools, with tall chimneys smoking and 
busy traffic roaring about it; yet 
romance of a sort pays a visit there 
sometimes, as is surely Cinderella’s right. 

One morning not long ago before 
breakfast, the children were clustered 
excitedly on th£ grass round an ash 
tree. It is but a poor specimen of the 
graceful lady of the woods, but what do 
you think it contained ? A grey owl. 

Porridge was forgotten and milk was 
despised in the excitement of the dis¬ 
covery. Later in the day he retired to 
a warm nook in the school chimneys, 
arid then for some days he disappeared. 
Alas! his next appearance was upon the 
schoolroom floor, dead. He had been lost 
among the beams 'in the open peaked 
roof, and had quietly died there of 
starvation, above tables spread three 
times a day with wholesome abundance. 
The Curator of the Peel Park Museum 
close by received the body and pro¬ 
nounced it to be that of a fine barn owl. 

A FINE GIFT TO OXFORD 
Two Women and a College 

The tour of the college choirmaster in 
America has been rewarded by a splendid 
gift to Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 

•Miss Margaret Deneke has been raising 
money for the endowment of the Hall 
by giving piano recitals and lectures in 
the United States, visiting it four times. 

Mrs Harkness, the wife of the founder 
of the Pilgrim Trust, in this way heard 
of the needs of the Hall and has given 
£33,000 for new buildings. All the 
students of this fine college will now 
be able to live within its walls. 


•NEW POSSESSION FOR 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
A Museum on Hadrian’s Wall 

A fascinating little museum standing 
in picturesque grounds beside the North 
Tyne has been given to the county 
of Northumberland. 

The donor is Mr J. M. Clayton, who a 
year ago presented to the National 
Trust nearly a mile of Hadrian’s Wall, 
with Housesteads Camp, the finest 
fort on the Wall. 

The museum contains statues and 
sculptured stones of gods and goddesses, 
altars, over 300 inscribed stones, and 
many objects of pottery and bronze 
found along the Wall. 

One of the most interesting of these 
objects is a relief of the goddess 
Coven tina reclining on a water-lily. 
This was found in 1876 in a well near 
Chesters, and beside it were ten altars 
and a carving of three nymphs attend¬ 
ing the goddess. 

The collection was made by Mr John 
Clayton, who lived nearly a hundred 
years and died in 1890. It is considered 
one of the most valuable sources of our 
knowledge of Roman Occupation, 

IMPROVING AN OLD 
STATION 

G.W.R. to Spend £1,000,000 

Paddington Station, the great London 
monument of the engineering skill of 
Isambard Brunei, is to be enlarged. - 

Brunei’s work will still stand as it has 
stood for over 70 years, but the great 
open space at the Praed Street end 
is to be replanned, and Bishop’s Road 
Station is to be replaced by a new one 
with four platforms. 

The Paddington platforms are to be 
extended to give a total of over 2000 
feet more length, and the parcels traffic 
is to be transferred farther west, 

A million pounds is to be spent on the 
scheme, which will benefit especially the 
growing suburban traffic. 


A MILLION PEOPLE IN 
TROUBLE 
How the League Saved Them 

ONE MORE TRIUMPH FOR 
GENEVA 

Seven years ago a million Greek 
refugees arrived from Asia Minor at 
the harbours of their Motherland desti¬ 
tute and helpless; today they arc 
settled in growing communities and 
are self-supporting. 

To the League of Nations and to two 
men, Sir John Hope Simpson and 
Mr Eddy, must the credit for. this 
wonderful • transformation be given. 
Their work has been done so well that 
the Greek Government can now carry 
it on. 

At the end of the war Greece obtained 
a large area of very scantily-populated 
country. A few years later Turkey 
won back a .part of it and sent away 
a million Greeks who had made their 
homes in Asia Minor. Greece, with a 
population of only five millions, was 
overwhelmed by the problem of feed¬ 
ing, housing, and finding work for them, 
so the League stepped in and found 
a way. 

The refugees were settled in Crete, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, and set to work 
to cultivate the empty lands. The 
League Commission had to supply food 
and water, shelter and medicines, 
timber and seed and tools, and the work 
of draining and planting and building 
homesteads had to be organised. 

Malaria was fought and conquered, 
troubles arising from floods and drought 
and locusts were overcome, and today 
Greece has a million contented citizens 
strengthened by victory over adversity 
and adding to the prosperity of their 
ancient Motherland. 


Essex doctors have inaugurated a 
medical service for middle-class families 
who do not come under the National 
Health Insurance, scheme. 
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Pessimists This Way 

In the now famous hostel at 
* Poperinghe in which Toe H 
was born there was an arresting 
sign near the entrance. Pessi¬ 
mists this zvay, it read, and an 
index finger pointed to the door. 

During the Siege of Ladysmith 
a member of the tribe who went 
about daily declaring that the 
Boers would capture the city 
that day was put in gaol by Sir 
George White. That certainly 
would narrow the field of his 
influence, but the method, how¬ 
ever effective, is seldom available. 
It is not always possible even to 
show them the door. Worst 
of all, it is when things are 
most difficult that these dismal 
ones are most active. 

By their gloomy attitude our 
miserable pessimists help the 
worst to happen. Pessimism 
saps initiative. It destroys the 
power to tackle desperate situa¬ 
tions courageously. Men who 
have lost hope have ceased to be 
of any use. They have exiled 
themselves in an outer darkness. 
Any future there may be will owe 
nothing to them. 

The true test of hope is when 
things arc in a bad way, for real 
hope is always something of a 
triumph over conditions which- 
seenl to spell despair. It is not, 
of course, blindness to the facts 
of a situation, but rather a 
spirited challenge of them. Hope 
sees possibilities and plans and 
toils for their realisation. 

It is not long since we were 
keeping the centenary of Josiah 
Wedgwood. Few things were more 
impressive than the change he 
wrought , in the pottery trade. 
When he started the trade was 
almost down and out. It seemei;! 
to have no future. He brought 
new life, new expansion, new 
prosperity to it. In spite of high 
tariff walls in practically every 
European country it was said 
that Wedgwood pottery was in 
use in almost every hotel in 
Europe. The stuff was so good, 
so attractive, so cheap, that tariffs 
could not keep it out. 

So long as the industry was 
content to cling to its old ways, 
barren in ideas and invention, 
it had no future worth consider¬ 
ing. A pessimist would have 
found plenty of material on 
which to feed. Wedgwood lifted 
the entire industry from the miry 
pit in which it had stuck. It was 
hard going, for he found himself 
up against the inertia, the in¬ 
competence, the suspicion always 
so plentiful in the world, the 
blindness that leads men to 
fight against what, if they only 
knew, is their own salvation. 

Industry, like much else, is 
saved by hope—the hope that 
is alive enough, adaptive and 
brave and resolute enough, to 
challenge the difficult situation. 
The pessimist is the man afraid, 
and we have had enough of him. 


The Victorian Boys 

hear too many cynics airing their 
views on the Victorian era. * 

Is there a boy alive who would walk 
ioo miles to a university ? 

Carlyle did. 

Or four milcS a day to and from 
school to save liis bus fare ? 

Mr Asquith did.' 

© 

Are We Poor? 

From a Correspondent 

^ril wc poorer than we have ever 
been ? It is interesting j ust to make a 
few mental notes as one moves about. 

We notice, going past the baker’s 
window in our village, that the col¬ 
lection for Poppy Day was this year in 
the thirties, last year in the twenties. 
We notice that a fancy dress dance in 
another hamlet brought a hospital £27. 

In Bristol at eleven o’clock the other 
morning, going into a shop for a cup of 
coffee,wc found the whole of the restaur¬ 
ant floor packed with people having 
quite an unnecessary little meal such as 
wc were thinking of ourselves. In ser¬ 
ried ranks stood the tables; here were 
hatlcss students, here the groups of 
mothers, fathers, cousins, and aunts. 

Are we really so poor ? Wc arc left 
considering. Our poor, downtrodden 
cook has just paid five shillings for a 
white wig to go with her fancy dress= 
© 



Peace Trying Hard 
© 

170 Years Ago 


W £LL over a million people go to 
see the British Museum every 
year, and the doors are open wide to 
them. It is interesting to read this 
note from the Guide Book to the 
Museum 170 years ago : 

Fifteen persons are allowed to view it in one 
company; the time allotted is two hours. 

■When any number not exceeding fifteen are 
inclined to see it, they must send a list of their 
Christian and Sirnames, additions, and places 
of abode, to the porter’s lodge, in order to their 
being entered in the book. I 11 a few days the 
respective tickets will be made out, specifying 
the day and hour in which they are to come, 
which, on being sent for, are delivered. 

If by any accident some of the parties are 
prevented from coming it is proper they send 
their ticket back to the lodge, as nobody can 
be admitted with it but themselves. It is to 
be remarked that the fewer, names there are 
in a list the sooner they are likely to be ad¬ 
mitted to see it. 

Even museums move. Today fifteen 
people go into the British Museum 
every two minutes it. is open. 


Prepared 

w have just heard this story of the 
Second Molesey Scouts which is 
good enough to give so late. 

In camp last year they set up a 
wooden sundial, and it rained. True 
to their motto, and being prepared, 
they burned the sundial and set-up a 
rain-gauge. 

Then the Sun came out. 

True to themselves, they were happy 
cither way. 

© 

A Crushing Retort 

/p-L medieval scientists believed that a 
spider surrounded by d circle of 
powdered unicorn's horn could not escape. 

This sentence is from a new scientific 
book. It seems to supply what wc have 
been long looking for, the proper obser¬ 
vation to make when next we hear a 
foolish fellow imploring somebody not 
to use the same match to light three 
candles. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'"J’hese days, wc are told, people go as 
they please. If they didn’t please 
we wouldn’t want them to stay. 

0 

A critic declares you can tell a girl’s 
characteristics by her clothes. 
But some of them, 
like her clothes, 
arc put on. 

0 

Children often 
cry at their 
first party. Deter¬ 
mined to make it 
a howling success. 

0 

Pedestrians arc 
in too much 
of a hurry to 
cross the road, 
says a motor- 
driver. He keeps 
missing them. 

0 

have had the 
war to. end 
war: is this a peace to end peace ? 

0 

A Metropolitan policeman has pub¬ 
lished six volumes of verse. In a 
uniform edition ? 

□ 

gOMEBODY asks for a tonic for business’. 
Why not try busyhess ? 

0 . 

Qricket is becoming an indoor game. 
Players won’t need their bowlers. 

0 

J^Jidget golf is not so popular as it was. 
Its attractions were always small. 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
unknown friend has sent £20,000 
to help four London hospitals. 
wooden box of one year’s half¬ 
pennies has reached the Lifeboat 
Institution with 392 halfpennies in it. 
PvJine-year-old Peter Jones has 
colfccted 540 farthings for the 
Seamen’s Hospital. 

JUST AN_ IDEA 
No cause is dead so long as you 
believe in it. 


A Newspaper’s Surprise 

A correspondent has not been able 
to refrain from writing ns con¬ 
cerning a note of surprise in the 
newspapers that thousands of people 
flocked to hear Einstein on his recent 
visit to London. The fact that a 
newspaper should be surprised by this 
is, he thinks, characteristic of the 
mistaken view often held by those 
who write the papers. 

Let us go back in history to another 
famous name, to Galileo, who was 
born in 1564 and was the first scientist 
to make a telescope. The population 
of Europe was then very small, and 
very little printing was done. There 
were no popular newspapers to direct 
attention to Galileo, and his lectures 
could not be advertised ; yet Galileo’s 
lectures had to be given in a hall large 
enough io hold two thousand people. 

It is, of course, very rarely today 
that two thousand people can be got 
together to listen to a scientific lec¬ 
ture, and it is somewhat of a reproach 
to progress that we are abfe to make 
this remarkable contrast. If in the 
sixteenth century, with very little 
printing, with small populations, and 
with great difficulty of travel, two 
thousand people came together to 
listen to Galileo, it should not be 
possible today for a newpaper writer 
to express surprise that people should 
be anxious to listen to Einstein. 

© 

A Bit of Geography 

The writer has just had a little Geography 
Lesson which is rather out of the common, 
and we pass it on. A friend has just come 
back from Germany and here are some of 
the things she had to say about the country. 

HE stayed near Dresden, and in 
her bedroom the top sheet of the 
bed was buttoned with forty linen 
buttons on to a little mass of blankets 
enclosed in a bag, so when that, slipped 
off in the night (it could not be tucked 
in) she was very cold indeed ! 

The linen was lovely, all lace and 
tucks. 

Servants in that factory town were 
very hard to get. For every year of 
their service they are entitled to a 
bonus at Christmas, and Charlotte, 
the cook of the house, having remained 
nine years, received £15 the previous 
Christmas. 

The sausage still reigns supreme. 

There are notices on every road and 
lane explaining or forbidding or allow¬ 
ing something. 

! There is much communism. 

The chauffeur in the house worked 
eight hours a day only, and when the 
family wished to go out in the evening 
they had to get a taxi. 

Prosperity abounded. Clothes were 
cheaper than in England. 

© 

If V/e Had But a Day 

We should: fill the hours witli the 

sweetest things, 

If we had but a day; 

We should drink alone at the purest 

springs 

In our upward way. 

Mary Lowe Dickinson 


Peler Puck Wants 
To Know 



If boys on the 
look-out get a 
look-in 
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HONOUR WHERE 
HONOUR IS DUE 

THE KING’S MEN 

Good Work Recognised in the 
New Year’s List 

SIR NORMAN ANGELL 

In one specially happy way the New 
Year started well. The New Year's list 
of " those whom the King delighteth to 
honour ” was full of names of those 
in whose honours the people at large 
delight as well. 

It was a list where award was made 
to public work rather than to political 
success, to achievements in science or 
medicine, in art, literature, and music 
rather than to progress in Government 
departments. Tire Government Depart¬ 
ments and the Civil Services have their 
rewards in many- another honours list. 
This one is pre-eminent in honouring 
those whose names are household words. 

Science and Art 

Science wins one of the highest 
awards with the peerage given to Sir 
Ernest Rutherford, whose research on 
the atom and the electron laid a great 
part of the foundations of the Twentieth- 
Century ideas about matter and radiant 
energy. It takes another “ honourable 
mention ” with the baronetcy conferred 
on Sir Richard Gregory, who, in the 
papers in Nature and out of it, has 
laboured to make science part of the 
mental furniture of every household. 

. On Mr Wilson Steer, whose land¬ 
scapes of England make him the most 
notable English, painter of his day, the 
bestowal of the Order of Merit is a 
tribute which makes up for the omission 
of the title of Royal Academician which 
he should have had long ago. The 
“ highly commended ” in this section is 
Professor William Rothcnstcin, whose 
knighthood recognises the widespread 
value of his teaching. 

Honoured Women 

Music has its musical knights in Dr 
J. B. McEwen of the Royal Academy of 
Music and Mr II. S. Robcrton of the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir, Architecture 
is honoured in Sir Harold Brakspear. 
Birmingham University will now have 
Sir C. R. Bcazley for its principal, and, 
Belfast University will have Sir R. W. 
Livingstone for Vice-Chancellor. 

There are numerous other rewards 
and honours to those who are-teaching 
the coming generation, and a special 
mention should be made of the honoured 
women, among whom are Dr Jane 
Walker, who took her degree at Brussels 
when no British university would give 
it her ; Miss Major, mistress of Girton ; 
MissMartindale, president of the Medical 
Women’s Federation ; .and Miss Haslctt, 
Secretary, of the Women’s Engineering 
Society. 

These womanly honours arc a symp¬ 
tom of the increasing share women are 
taking in all forms of. social activity. 
In some future honours list some other 
decoration than that of the hard- 
worked Order of the British Empire 
may be found for them. 

The honours to the arts and sciences 
and learned professions are more marked 
than any others in the list, but there 
arc others which all will applaud. 

A True Prophet 

It was an act of rare distinction to 
confer a knighthood on Mr Norman 
Angell, one of the prophets of our time. 
•This national recognition of Mr Angell’s 
services to peace should do much to end 
the absurd idea we find continually put 
forward—that it was Mr Angell who 
declared that war was impossible. Mr 
Angell, of course, never said anything 
of the kind. What he did say was that 
no nation could profit by war, and 
everything that has happened since 
igi.jhas proved Mr Angell a true prophet. 
What lie said has revealed him as a,far- 
seeing philosopher as well as a prophet 
and friend of peace, anti if his new 


NOW PASSES A VERY GALLANT LADY 


T et us forget the hatreds but remein- 
■*—' 1 ber the heroism of an old war. 

A lady has just died in her seventieth 
year who did a very brave thing at a 
time when Englishmen were fighting 
Boers in South Africa. 

She was Airs Jane Montgomery 
Campbell, of Rudloe I’arlc in Wiltshire. 
During the Boer War she went out with 
a devoted maid to nurse the British 
wounded, and they were in Ladybrand 
Hospital on the Basutoland border 
when the Boers attacked the town. 

The hospital was cut off from its 


water supply. There was a well a mile 
and a half away, but to reach it one had 
to run the gauntlet of the crossfire of 
two armies. 

Nevertheless this brave woman 
volunteered to fetch supplies. To and 
fro she went with a yoke and buckets 
while bullets rang on her load and 
fell at her feet, and she herself was 
unharmed. 

Hers had been a sheltered and refined 
girlhood, but when the need came she 
faced fire as gallantly as the hardiest 
man, and the wounded did not thirst. 


Coming Down and Going up 




Transplanting trees on an estate at Slindon in Sussex 


What would England be without its trees ? These pictures show some of the work that is 
being constantly carried on to preserve the features of the countryside. In the first trees 
are being removed to allow others to grow better ; and in tho second trees are being trans¬ 
planted from a place three miles away. 


Continued from the previous column 
honour gives him new opportunities of 
proclaiming his gospel everybody will be 
profoundly pleased. 

Sir Ernest Lamb of Rochester, sturdy 
Liberal, .sturdier Wesleyan, an ardent 
temperance reformer and social worker, 
becomes a peer. Mr James Sexton will 
hardly recognise himself as Sir after all 
these years of upright and downright 
Trades Unionism. Dr Hill of Kew 
Gardens, and Prebendary Rudolf, who 
founded the Waifs and Strays Society, 
are both honoured ; and a peerage is 
conferred on Sir William Blender, the 
great accountant (whose wife unhappily 
died while the newspapers were printing 
the news of his peerage).. All these 
bear names and reputations which all 
Britain knows, and will like to know 


better in the new dignities given to them. 
There is one name which was hardly 
known. It is that of Mr G. R. 
Roberts, who becomes a baronet. But 
Mr Roberts had himself wanted to 
conceal it when, under the now famous 
name of Audax, he gave a hundred 
thousand guineas to charity. 


HUGE SHIP FOR THE 
ATLANTIC 

Who is going to win the race across 
the Atlantic ? 

The French people are now building 
an Atlantic ship of 75,000 tons, with a 
length of xopo feet, which they hopeWill 
reach a speed of 30 knots. It will have 
four turbines, giving altogether 150,000 
horse-power. 


IF YOU WANT PEACE 
PREPARE FOR PEACE 

GERMANY DOING IT 

World Peace Academy to be 
Founded in Berlin 

GOODWILL EVERYWHERE 

There is a silly old Latin saying to the 
effect that if you want to have peace 
you must prepare for war. 

The Germans, so long regarded as the 
most warlike people in Europe, have now 
replaced that saying with another, to 
the effect that if you want peace you 
must prepare for peace. 

For this purpose they have decided 
to found a Beace Academy. In the old 
days there were war academies which 
made it their object to find out and teach 
the most effective methods of warfare ; 
the Bcacc Academy of the future is to 
find out and teach the most effective 
methods of promoting and preserving 
peace. The means toward this end are 
to be threefold. 

International Understanding 

First, a. scientific study of flic possh 
bilitics of reaching a friendly under¬ 
standing in international politics and 
the publication in various languages of 
the conclusions reached ; 

Second, special Courses designed to 
teach people, particularly those pre¬ 
paring for public service, to think in 
terms of peace ; 

Third, the organised spreading of the 
new peace doctrines over the widest 
possible field and with every possible 
means. 

“For centuries,’’ says Dr Curtius, 
the German Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
“ humanity lias laboured to bring war¬ 
fare to greater and still greater perfec¬ 
tion. It is time to do the same for peace. 
We shall labour to win peace, and we 
shall not rest till we have won it—till a 
righteous, firm, and indestructible peace 
is ours.’’ 

The Science of Peace 

This idea of a scientific institute for 
furthering peace has not failed to exer¬ 
cise an influence on thinking men outside 
the borders of Germany. In France it 
has been proposed fo found a chair for 
the Science of Bcacc at the University 
of Lyons. But the Berlin Beace Academy, 
which is to commemorate tho memory 
of that great and good man Gustav 
Strescmann, who worked so indefatig- 
ably for the cause of peace, will be a 
much bigger thing than this, for' it 
will be international. The Hungarian 
statesman, Count Apponyi, speaking in 
the League of Nations last autumn, said : 
“ We want an organ whose task it will 
be to investigate where in . the world 
seeds of war are to be found and how. 
they may' be destroyed.” It is hoped 
the Berlin Beace Academy will perform 
this task. 

To those of us who want more than 
anything to believe that there will be no 
more wars in the world, and who try to 
work for that end, it lias sometimes, 
seemed as if the cause of peace were 
like that boulder which Sisyphus was. 
doomed to push • uphill with great 
labour, only to find it rolling down into 
the valley again; but when we hear of 
peace academies we know that there 
will come a day when the boulder will 
roll back no more, but will be firmly 
established on that serene summit from 
which all mankind is seen as one. 

THE BOER WAR CARRIES ON 

There lias been a great thunderstorm 
at Ladysmith in South Africa during 
which a shell exploded which was fired 
during the Boer War and had since lairi- 
buried just below the -surface of the 
ground on which it fell. 
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SECRET OF EL GRECO 

The People in His Pictures 

A DISCOVERY BY THE 
MAGNIFYING-GLASS 

Dy Our Hungary Correspondent ' 

News comes to us from Madrid of a- 
thrilling discovery-lifting for an instant a; 
tiny corner of the Curtain wliich hides' 
the everyday life'of past centimes.. . . 

In the churches Of Madrid and Toledo ; 
as well as in numerous European galleries ' 
are pictures by HI Greco, one of the most! 
famous painters of Spain in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. El Greco’s ; 
real name was Domenico Tlieotokopuli, 
and he was a native of tlie Island of 
Crete, which is why he came to be nick¬ 
named " the Greek.” He was a pupil of 
Titian, Tintoretto, and Michael Angelo, 
but eventually developed a style different 
from that of any of liis teachers. 

It had long been suspected in art 
circles that in one of his most famous 
pictures, the Funeral of Count Orgaz, 
now in St Thomas's Church at Toledo, 
the figures of saints and prelates were in 
reality, portraits of El Greco’s own 
contemporaries. This surmise has now 
been proved correct by an art expert 
who, having subjected the canvas to an 
examination with' a magnifying-glass, 
has discovered the names of these men 
in the folds of the gowns they are 
wearing,, written in characters so small 
that the naked eye cannot see them. 

Hand and Eye 

How a human hand could trace what 
the human eye cannot discern unaided is 
hard to understand; but there, revealed 
by a magnifying-glass, the writing 
stands, telling us past doubting that one 
of the. chief figures in the picture is 
Francesco' Prcboste, El Greco’s pupil and 
collaborator ; another is Diego clcl Cas¬ 
tilla, the painter’s enthusiastic patron; 
a third is Juanello Turriano, the famous 
physicist whose memory, has been com¬ 
memorated also in the name of one of 
Toledo's streets. The historian Juan cle 
■ Marian and the two physicians Velluga 
and Gregorio dc Angula are also to be 
seen in tire picture ; so is Cervantes, the 
author of Don Quixote, as well as El 
- Greco himself. 

This interesting discovery has led to 
the decision to examine other pictures 
by El Greco, and.it is hoped that many 
more sixteenth-century notables, now 
known to us only-by name, will end by 
becoming as familiar to us as the heroes 
of the picture papers. 

THE WRONG WAY WITH 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Why Not Do It Well ? 

Why do wc do so many things badly 
in our public services ? Take our 
Savings Certificates, of which the Thou¬ 
sand Millionth lias now been sold. 

In the old days the man who was lucky 
enough to buy a solid ./500 worth could 
take it in one bond ; now the‘only way 
to get the full allowance is in five pieces 
of paper enclosed in a mean-looking 
folder which nobody wants mid nobody 
knows wliat to do with. , 

In this folder is a batch of blank 
certificates which wc arc supposed to 
take to the post office for stamping 
when we buy another, although, having 
the full allowance, me are not allowed to 
buy another. 

It was once a joy to buy the full 
complement of certificates in one digni¬ 
fied bond ; it was a jolly way of giving 
a Cliristmas-box or a birthday present'. 
But that is so no more, and tlic £560 
worth of Savings Certificates is now less 
neat and impressive to look at than a 
book of stamps.: - * 

Now that the Savings Certificates have 
passed their Thousand Millionth issue 
would it not be worth while for the 
Treasury to celebrate it by returning 
to them their ancient dignity l 


THE STEAMSHIP IS 

Doomed 

Why Should a Great Liner 
be Broken Up? 

Many people have been puzzled by 
the news that a splendid ship is to 
lie sold to the shipbreakers to " be 
broken up .although she is in beautiful 
condition and only 25 years old. Why 
should it be ? 

The answer is that the waste is only 
apparent. Shipbuilding and marine en¬ 
gineering have made enormous strides 
in the last 25 years, and if wc went into 
the costs of running the discarded ship 
and the passengers and cargo she can 
accommodate and compared them with 
the costs' of running an up-to-date 
motor-ship and. the passengers and 
cargo slip can carry we . should be 
startled by tlie comparative advantages 
of the up-to-date vessel. ..- . 

An Enormous Saving % 

Far more important than the capital 
destroyed in the breaking-up of the old 
ship is the enormous saving in running 
tlie now one. It is with "ships as with 
machinery; and, after all, wliat is a 
ship but an enormous machine ? It 
matters not il the machinery in. a 
factory cost ^100,000 only five years 
ago. If by "selling that machinery 
and'putting in better we can reduce 
costs of production the running costs 
of the business come down and- the 
Igoods can be sold at a lower price. 

;') The modern' motor-ship has many 
advantages because it is run on oil, 
which is easily stored and easily fed 
into tlic ship. All the .dirt of loading 
coal and the heavy cost of loading 
it are avoided, .while, of course, oil 
fuel takes up less space than coal fuel. 
Moreover, no steam boilers arc required, 
and all their space is saved and made 
available for cargo. . 

Putting these things together we see 
why it pays to break up an old steam¬ 
ship and build in its place a motor- 
ship. Every year, motor-ships . arc 
increasing in numbers. 

There is little doubt that the steam-' 
ship is now. doomed. 

THE TRUTH ABOUT 
WIIAT WE BUY 

Some of tlic American Stales arc 
passing laws to compel those who sell 
cloth, yarn, or garments to label them 
conspicuously, giving in bold, clear type 
the truth as to the wool contained in 
the articles sold. One of the following 
labels has to be attached : 

1 . This is composed of pure wool. 

2 . This article contains not less than. 

per cent pure wool. 

3 . This article contains no pure wool. 

4. Tlie manufacturer and wholesale vendor 
of this article upon request have refused 
to give information as to, the true quantity 
of the pure wool content of this article. 

Why, after all, should not sellers of 
our common necessities be compelled 
to state quite clearly what they arc 
made of ? It is better than allowing 
anyone to sell us fadeless fabric which 
'fades or dangerous toys for our babies 
which may burn them to death. 


STARCH 

Few people realise what an enormous 
amount of starcli has to be used in the 
cotton industry. 

Starch is the basis of all flic sizing and 
finishing mixtures used to facilitate the 
manufacture and finishing of cotton, 
cloth. By. treating . the yarn ivitlr 
starch, for example, the friction of the 
looms is counteracted. . 

' Tlie latest improvements in preparing 
’starch for the cotton trade arc of great 
.importance. It is with this as with 
other apparently trivial things : it pays 
to give minute attention to detail. The 
newly-prepared starches strengthen' tire 
yarn and the cloth and therefore give 
a greatly-increased output for the same 
amount of work. 


By Train across 
the Channel? 

Thinking Out the Ferry 
Scheme 

The rejection of the Channel Tunnel 
scheme has ,been followed by the con¬ 
sideration/of . a train ferry service be¬ 
tween England and France... , . .. . 

Railway experts from both countries; 
have been discussing this matter and- 
have reached agreement on several 
points. Rough." estimates .have beep; 
made, and six million pounds is given 
as the probable cost of the ferry. 

The journey from London to Paris 
now takes six- and a half hours, and 
fast ferry boats would reduce the time 
by about an hour, to say nothing of the 
comfort of tlic through journey. 

A successful train ferry with ten 
carriages on board , is in use between 
Denmark and Sweden, and goods trains 
of over 40 trucks arc ferried across the 
North Sea between the ports of Harwich 
and Zcebrugge. 

During the Avar millions of tons were 
ferried to France’ from Richborongh, 
and it was a great pity , that sonic 
English firm did not step in to carry on 
that great enterprise. • • '< < 

If the Channel Ferry is adopted .for 
a -passenger service a goods service will 
not be long in following. 

THE SOUNDS OF MERRIE 
ENGLAND 
Bringing Them Back 

A delightful recital of music for harpsi¬ 
chord and viol da gamba was lately,, 
given at the Rudolf Steiner Hall in. 
London by Mr and Mrs.Dolmctsch. 

By playing eighteenth-century'music 
on the old instruments for which it was 
originally written the, performers were 
able to interpret tlie composer’s thoughts 
iri the sounds of the period. So well did 
fluty’play that listeners had merely to 
shut their eyes to be transported in 
imagination back into the' days of the 
eighteenth century. - 

' If tlic Dolmctsch "family had done 
no more than restore .these instruments 
of long ago they would not have lived 
in vain. But Jhcy have not recon¬ 
structed thesty instruments merely for 
museums; they, have made them live 
again by playing them. Their concerts 
in the last few years' have charmed so 
many that tlic most unlikely people arc. 
now learning to play viol da gambas, 
lutes, recorders, and so on with all the 
enthusiasm which characterised tlie 
musicians of Old England. 

S.O.S. FOR THE DOCTOR 
Safety in Numbers 

There , is a little village named Burg- 
dorp in Northern Idaho too small to be 
found in even large atlases. A doctor's 
fine work has put it on the map. 

To Burgdorp a mountaineer dragged 
himself in'spitc of a feeling of deadly 
sickness and pain. A snow blizzard 
was raging. The nearest doctor was 50 
miles away. Bu t there was a telephone, 
and when Dr Numbers (for tliat was his 
unusual name)., heard the call he came 
through the blizzard, and he came 
through just in time. 

lie had no one to help him. It was 
below freezing-point in the cabin, and 
there. was little light outside, but in 
spite of all he operated for appendicitis, 
and saved the life of tlie mountaineer. 


OUT OF THE SEA 

■ In a codfish which was one of a catch 
brought into -Boston, U.S.A., .not long 
ago was, found a toothbrush ; and 
on the brush was' engraved “ William 
Whalen,' Long Bay, Placentia,’ New¬ 
foundland.” Whalen was one bf 29 men 
lost when the steam ' trawler Seiner 
foundered off Georges Banks' in 
January, 1929. . . ■ . . 


7S 6D LOST ON 
EVERY ACRE 

Weed Millionaires 

THE SORT OF WAR THAT 
IS WANTED 

The Board of Agriculture ..is again - 
calling attention to., the important 
subject of weeds on British grasslands. 

So large a part of , our.;'agricultural 
acreage is npiv given up to meadows 
or . pastures that' the loss through the 
prevalence ■ of weeds -is very 1 great. 
Indeed the official; estimate is as . much 
as 7 s 6d an acre every year, and as wc 
have 20 million acres . under. , grass , that 
means an annual loss of 7/7,500,000. 
If wc capitalise that sum Tat twenty 
years’ purchase we get ^150,000,000. ‘ 

So it is virtually true that the British 
people are weed millionaires, or, to put 
it in another way, they are losing by 
weeds millions that they might have. In 
some parts the creeping thistle and 
other pernicious weeds rob grasslands 
of value to the extent of twenty shillings 
ah acre every year. 

The Worst Enemies 

The rough land which too often passes 
for ‘‘permanent pasture,” loaded with 
weeds, is deprived of fertilising value 
and so reduces the British production 
of meat, wool, and milk. / 

Among the most pernicious of the 
weeds are tlic buttercup, sorrel, plan¬ 
tain, daisy, thistle, dandelion, and dock. 

’ Some of the bent grasses are very 
objectionable in most, situations. Pro¬ 
bably the thistle, the sorrel, and the 
buttercup arc' the worst enemies. In 
some localities : the bracken fern, gorse, 
and broom flourish at flic expense of 
nourishing grasses. , \ 

What seems quite clear is that a very 
determined combat against weeds is 
required in our country. Both on 
grass and arable land weeds take’far too 
large a percentage of the farmer’s profit. 

THE POOR IN A RICH 
COUNTRY 
Curious Case of the 
United States 

As most people are aware, there is 
an enormous amount of unemployment 
in the United States at the present time. 
While the figures arc not precisely known 
estimates that are circulated vary from 
three millions upward. 

The reason why America does not 
know the number of her unemployed 
is that she has no State scheme of 
unemployment insurance as we have. 
Most of our workers are insured , against 
unemployment and have to register 
themselves before they can draw benefit. 

A curious consequence of .this differ¬ 
ence is now apparent. All observers 
agree that unemployment is much 
more obvious in America than here. 
We hear of poverty lines and bread 
queues of poor people who are waiting 
to be relieved. / 

; Tins is a great reproach to such a 
naturally rich country as America, and 
many thoughtful Americans wish to 
sot up some form of unemployment 
insurance as in Britain and Germany! 
Certainly it would seem that a country 
ivitli so much accumulated wealth and 
splendid natural resources should 
organise relief for its unemployed. 

GREATER LONDON’S 
NEW PARK 

A park in which James the First used 
to hunt is to be added ,to the . public 
parks of Greater London. [ 

• The Middlesex County Council, and 
the /Enfield District Council afe/jputy 
: chasing White. Webb’s Park; .an/area of 
over 250 acres nearly half woodland, 1 
with many fine old oaks. It is one of 
the beauty spots of Middlesex and, is 
only eleven miles, from-King’s Cross'.. 
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A micro-projection at the Regent Street Polytechnio 


At the Girl’s Chess Championship In London 


At the Boy’s Chess Championship in London 



> < '<-r ? ■ 


A charming scene from Where the Rainbow End« 


Manipulating the marionettes at a puppet show 


A pantomime—welcoming the Babes In the Wood 



An amusing electrical demonstration at the Royal Institution 


Admiring a model of a great ocean liner at the Schoolboy’s Exhibition 


What did you do during the holidays ? This is the question that countless hoys and girls are asking each other now that the schools are assembling again. As each year comes there are more 
and more entertainments specially provided for young people during the Christmas vacation, Here we give glimpses of some of the attractions that helped to make the holiday pass all too quickly. 
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THE LURE OF THE 
WILD 

THE ZOO GETS MORE 
AND MORE POPULAR 

Christmas Eve Escapade of a 
Chimpanzee 

JACK GIVES HIS KEEPERS A 
FINE DANCE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo's review of 1930 shows that 
the popularity and prosperity .of the 
menagerie are still rising. 

The year was not a record, but the 
number of visitors, the gate-money, and 
the subscriptions exceeded the figures 
for 1929. 

No new specimens of outstanding 
interest were acquired by the Zoo last 
year, and, with the exception of the 
removal of the parrots to new quarters 
and the erection of a restaurant, no 
important alterations were carried out 
in the Gardens. Nor arc any improve¬ 
ments being added this winter, for the 
Zoo’s country branch at Whipsnade, 
which is expected to be opened in-June,, 
is absorbing most of the available profits. 

New Attractions 

The animals themselves, however, 
added many new attractions to the Zoo 
last year. The birth-rate was high, and 
•several rare baby creatures, including 
lion cubs, two pygmy hippopotamuses, 
a monkey, a yak, a buffalo, and a family 
of vipers were reared with great success. 
The death-rate was low, but unhappily 
the menagerie lost a few well-known old 
favourites such as Hob the .hippo, Toto 
the lion, and Sophy the ostrich. 

The general behaviour of the animals 
was good and only a few fights and 
escapes were recorded. 3 Jut Christmas, 
1930, will be remembered long by the 
keepers, for on Christmas Eve, Jack, 
the largest and most dangerous of the 
chimpanzees, provided the Z.00 with the 
greatest thrill it has known for some time. 

Just before closing-time on Christmas 
Eve a young keeper called on Jack to 
shut him up in his sleeping apartment; 
but lie touched the wrong lever, and 
instead of closing the door of Jack’s 
inner den lie opened the door of the 
exhibition cage. 

Before he had time to realise his mis¬ 
take the ape was out and away. 

The alarm was at once given, and a 
number of keepers gave chase; but 
though Jack was in an amiable frame of 
mind he was infected by the spirit of 
Christmas, and, ignoring all commands 
to return to captivity, he mocked his 
pursuers and led them round and round 
the grounds. 

A Critical Moment 

At last ho grew tired, and decided to 
follow his favourite keeper back to the 
den ; but at a critical moment some¬ 
thing alarmed him and he changed his 
.mind, jumped a hedge, and disappeared 
into Regent’s Park. 

By this time daylight was failing, and 
the position seemed serious; but the 
pursuers were joined by more keepers, 
and by degrees they managed to head 
Jack back to the Zoo, So finally he 
arrived at the south gate of the Gardens 
and there lie met the Curator of Mammals 
face to face. The prodigal put liis hands 
on the Curator’s shoulders, as though 
wishing him a Merry Christmas, and 
meekly returned to captivity. 

Jack is an adult chimpanzee wifi 1 a 
reputation for bad temper ; but happily, 
though he met several people during his 
escapade, he took no notice of them, 
and nobody was any the worse for this 
midnight adventure. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Baluchistan . , Bah-Ioo-chis-tahn 

Iquique.E-kee-kay 

Procyon . . . . . . Pro-se-on 

Sisyphus ...... Sls-e-fus 


INDIA’S BARNARDO 
AND KIM’S KIN 

Head of the Scottish 
Church 

STORY OF 600 CHILDREN 
ON A HILL 

The Church of Scotland has chosen as 
its Moderator for this year Dr. John 
Anderson Graham, who is often called 
the Dr Barnardo of India. 

After he had been sent to India as a 
missionary in 1899 Dr Graham was 
touched by the condition of the children 
who, like Kipling’s Kim, had one 
European and one Indian parent. Many 
of them were orphans and hardly knew 
to what race they belonged. 

In the market-place of Kalimpong, on 
the lovely slopes of the Eastern Hima¬ 
layas, Dr Graham secured a bungalow 
where, after studying the methods of 
Dr Barnardo in England, he placed six 
children under the care of a widow. 
That was thirty years ago. Today Kim’s 
Kin, as they are called, number over six 
hundred and St Andrew’s Homes make 
a children’s city on the hillside. 

One of the most recent buildings 
added to it is a church in memory of 
Mrs Graham, who mothered several 
generations of the 1500 children who 
have passed through the homes. These 
children are now scattered all over the 
world, and are doing well. 

Graham of Kalimpong is the friend of 
everybody, Indian and British officials 
alike, and it is fitting that this worker for 
India should be the leading figure in the 
great Church of Scotland exactly a 
hundred years after Dr Duff, India’s 
pioneer missionary, arrived in that land. 


TRAVELLER’S LUCK 
In the Land of Lions 

Mr Ronald Squiers is one of those 
grown-up people who know exactly 
what boys and girls like to hear about. 

When lie told them during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays about the life he led in U10. 
East African Bush lie began with the 
tale of five lions. 

He saw them out of the train window 
on the first morning of liis journey from 
Mombasa on the Uganda Railway. 
There they were, five lions staring at 
him from just beyond the railway track 
as his train climbed slowly by. 

Another time, when lie was on the 
Mombasa train, a rhinoceros charged it. 
The train came off unscathed. Mr 
Squiers once beheld six lions rounding 
lip a ilock of ostriches, as sheepdogs 
round up a flock of sheep, and driving 
them into an ambush where two other 
lious were in waiting. 

flic lions are the lords in the bush. 
Mr Squiers once saw one of them leap a 
fence carrying a donkey in iis mouth as 
easily as a cat carries a mouse. 

What a life and what a land 1 But 
at the end of his experiences Mr Squiers 
did not fail to rub in the moral that the 
good East African settler does not go 
about with a gun in liis hand. lie 
leaves that to the so-called big game and 
week-end sportsmen. 

Men who ltave to live in East Africa 
never kill more than they need to eat. 


A FEW BIRTHDAYS 

There were some curious coincidences 
concerning an accident in which a girl 
was knocked down by a car in a street 
in Lisbon. The accident took place on 
December 22. 

It was the birthday of the girl who 
was knocked down. It was the birthday 
of the police-sergeant on the scene. It 
was the birthday of the driver of llic 
car. It was the birthday of the con¬ 
ductor of the car. It was the birthday 
of the reporter who arrived on the scene. 

It seems one of the rare occasions 
when perhaps it is better not to wish 
all these people many happy returns. 


A THRIFT WEEK 
IN TURKEY 

Government Educating 
Its People 

HABITS OF A SPENDTHRIFT 
RACE 

By films thrown on screens in the 
streets and by pamphlets strewn broad¬ 
cast from aeroplanes Mustapha Kcmal 
Pasha has been trying to drive into the 
minds of the Turks the value as well 
as the need of thrift,. 

The Turkish town-dweller is a notori¬ 
ous spendthrift. Whenever he has 
money lie' spends it magnificently and 
recklessly, and when it is all spent he 
borrows more at a high rate of interest, 
with the result that the Turks are as 
poor as the poorest people in Europe. 

In England money is wasted in 
funerals; in Turkey wedding feasts 
lasting three days have always been 
occasions for foolish spending, so much 
so that a law has been made to limit 
these celebrations. 

Kemal Pasha and liis Government 
have for many years been attacking this 
problem, and propaganda has been 
carried on by a great national bank. 
This bank encourages deposits by the 
sale of cheap money-boxes. 

At the close of last year a week of 
thrift was held throughout Turkey, when 
films and aeroplanes took part insetting 
before the people the virtues of economy. 


ANIMAL PERFORMERS 
Shows to Keep Away From 

By the B.S.P.C.A. 

As a large number of circuses,’ includ¬ 
ing performing animal turns, are held at 
this time of the year, may we ask 
whether any of us have the right to seek 
amusement from the exhibition of 
'trained animals in cases where they have 
to <lo unnatural tricks and where their 
close confinement may involve cruelty 
or unnecessary suffering f 

Of the performances which display the 
courage, dexterity, and cleverness of the 
human performers we can have nothing 
but admiration ; and surely sufficient 
enjoyment could bo gained from such 
displays, enlivened by the clever quips 
and antics of the clowns, which appeal 
to the young and old alike. The absence 
of performing animals (trained in many 
cases by foreign trainers) would give 
opportunity for our native artists, many 
oi whom are out of employment at the 
present time. 

ft must be borne in mind that by 
attending places of amusement where 
performances by’ animals arc given the 
public is directly' encouraging the train¬ 
ing of animals for such performances and 
assisting in the cultivation of a public 
taste for them. It is our desire to 
appeal as forcibly as we can to the public 
to show in a practical way to managers 
of places of amusement that this kind of 
entertainment is not deserving of the 
encouragement of the public. 

MUSEUM MUSIC 
The League of Arts Concerts 

We arc delighted to see the new 
programme of the concerts given at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by the 
League of Arts on Saturday afternoons. 

Song and pianoforte recitals, string 
quartets and string orchestras, and the 
League of Arts Choir, conducted by 
Geoffrey Shaw, appear in the pro¬ 
grammes. These hours of delight give 
an additional pleasure to a half-holiday 
spent among the art treasures of tins 
lovely museum. 

When summer comes again the League 
of Arts will call us to music and dance 
in the sylvan setting of Hyde Park, and 
we rejoice to see that the League is 
carrying on its good work during the 
dark days of winter. 


HATS OFF TO AN 
EDITOR 

Mr Williams of Papua 

THE PAPER WHICH IS BUILDING 
UP CITIZENS IN NEW GUINEA 

We take our hats off to Mr W, E, 
Williams, Anthropologist to the Govern¬ 
ment of Papua and editor of a paper 
after our own heart, the Papuan 
Villager. 

The Villager, which is just completing 
its second year of life, is produced for 
the people of the villages of New 
Guinea. It is excellently printed, with 
plenty of good pictures, by the Govern¬ 
ment printer at Port Moresby'. As there 
are a hundred languages in New. Guinea 
it is in English. 

Mr Williams points out to liis readers 
that by learning and speaking English 
they will be better able to understand 
the white men and the white men will 
be able to understand them. 

They will also have a common lan¬ 
guage through which to communicate 
with their fcllow-Papuans. 

Preserving What is Good 

But the last thing the editor of the 
Papuan Villager wants his readers to 
do is to give up all their old life and 
customs. On the contrary, he wants 
to make his paper the means of pre¬ 
serving all that is good, and to make the 
Papuans good Papuans first of all, 
with a pride in the life and history 
of their island home. 

The paper contains news of all sorts : 
of churches and schools, of good and bad 
harvests, and of the sports of the 
villagers. The Papuans arc very fond 
of cricket and football, which they have 
been taught by the missionaries, as well 
as of their own native dancing. The paper 
has its own correspondents in various 
Villages. They are given a special white 
rami (a loin-cloth garment) with black 
and blue braid and the name of the 
paper on the corner in red letters. 

Each month Mr Williams explains in 
a simple way the reason for some new 
things. The Government has set up 
village councils, and the editor explains 
that this is because it would bo im¬ 
possible for all the villagers to talk to 
the Government at once. The taxes, 
ho explains, are not used to buy motors 
or to build houses for the white -men, 
but to provide schools and medical 
service for the people of Papua. He 
shows, too, what is tire use of roads, 
and why money must bo spent 011 them. 

A Stamp Difficulty 

In one number tlie editor had to 
explain that those writing letters to 
him must not use stamps torn from 
letters which had already been through 
the post; Evidently some readers did 
not understand that stamps are really 
receipts for money' paid in advance to 
cover the cost of sending letters. One 
month some readers had to be ' told 
that if they had sent their subscription 
of 2s for the paper it covered the cost 
for the whole year, Evidently several 
were so eager to get the Villager that 
they' were sending in their subscription 
more than once. 

The Papuan Villager, indeed; is doing 
for the people of New Guinea what 
the C.N. is trying to do for children 
all over the world—makd them intelli¬ 
gent and useful citizens. Hats off, again, 
to Mr Williams, 


A NEW KIND OF SHIP 

A London inventor has designed a 
new kind of ship in which the propellers, 
instead of being at the stern, as is 
usual, arc fixed under the engines in the 
middle of the vessel. 

The idea is to prevent the propellers 
coming out of the water when the ship 
is pitching in a rough sea. When this 
happens a ship not only loses power bird 
speed but risks a propeller blade being 
smashed as it dips back into lue water 
at a high speed. 
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WHY TUBBY LEFT 

Home 

And Why He Went Back 

All over the world men will read this story 
with interest, for it is the first adventure of 
Tubby Clayton, the Founder-Padre of Toe H. 
It happened in Australia when he was five. 
Tlie story is here told for the C.N. by Mr 
Clayton himself. 

When I went all alone for the first 
lime to have my hair cut I knew a 
thing or two. 

One thing I knew was that barbers 
like conversational customers. As soon 
as I climbed into the chair and sat on a 
footstool (which the barber placed 
there to bring me within reach) I opened 
with a gambit in the form of a prepared 
question. " Where were you born ? ” I 
asked the barber. 

A Funny Place To Be Born In 

I forget now what was the place he 
named. I know his scissors shook ; and 
.1 know he added to his answer " And 
where were you ? ” I gave the matter 
my consideration, and then replied: “ I 
was born in a bush.” “ Were you ? 
said the man ; “ that was a funny place 
to be born in.” 

Apart from the wrong use of an in¬ 
definite for the definite article I 
answered as I had been told. I did not 
like the fellow’s comment, and decided 
that I would have nothing more to do 
with men, or at least would never again 
enter into conversation with strangers. 
The man seemed not to know that 
Australia was covered with bushes ; and 
that Moses had found God in a bush. 

Soon afterwards, when I struck five, I 
decided to leave home. I did so in no 
fit of petulance, but resolutely purposed. 
I wore my new straw hat, and carried 
as luggage for life an over-woolly lamb. 

On a Horse Bus 

Horse buses started for the world from 
the end of Edith Road, and I walked 
up to one, and got on the lower and then 
oh the higher step and then on the plat¬ 
form at the back. The conductor was 
upstairs talking to the driver, who sat 
wrapped round in a black tarpaulin, 
buttoned to hold him in, his whip beside 
him and his reins in hand. I saw this 
from the pavement, and liked his cheer¬ 
ful face ; and I lilted his horses too. 
This was the bus for me, I felt certain ; 
and certainty at five is to be acted upon. 

There were no other inside passengers, 
for it was a fine day. I wondered whether 
I could climb, unlifted, on to a horse¬ 
hair seat, and what would happen if I 
slipped off. And then I had no money ; 
I had forgotten that. It was too late to 
go back for my money-box. Perhaps I 
could just stand outside for nothing. As 
I reflected on these points the bus began 
to move, and, at that moment, who 
should come in sight but Mother, and she 
was moving rapidly ! 

Mother and Son 

She had that very morning been most 
unfair to me, not minding half enough 
when I fell down while we were shopping. 
That was why I was leaving home so 
suddenly; but now that I saw her 
almost running, even without a liat', I 
thought that, after all, I would forgive 
her. She had not seen me yet, because 
the corkscrew bus-steps screened me. 
But 1 saw her through the gaps. I moved 
out into the open, holding the firm brass 
rail -with one hand and my luggage in 
the other. I cried out loudly, because the 
bus .was moving very fast by now, and I 
forgave her quite. She called me by my 
name, seemingly astonished and un¬ 
happy. I made up my mind to get 
right off the bus and comfort tier. After 
all, she seemed to care a lot for me, for 
there she was, running without a hat. 

Now, how to leave the bus ? Ilow 
fortunate it was that my brothers had 
been talking at tea-time about diving. 
You face the water—so ; you put your 
feet together—so ; you see that nothing 
catches—so : and you put vour hands 


A Family of the 
World 

Making Geography Easy 

If, as the poet said, the strong soul 
takes the whole globe for his country, 
then the travelling Briton is the true 
citizen of the world. 

Is there an Englishman or a Scot 
anywhere who has not a relative or a 
close friend who lives overseas ? We 
doubt it. We could name one family 



The Four Children 


at least, neighbours of our own, with 
three sons far away—one in India, 
another in Egypt, the third in New 
Zealand ; and the son of the third farms 
in Australia. 

But that personal acquaintance is 
easily beaten by a family, a family 
of C.N. readers, whose record has been 
sent to us. Father was born in India 
and Mother in Japan. 

Of their four children, the eldest was 
born in Hong Kong, the second in wind¬ 



swept mountainous Baluchistan, the 
third in steam-heated Malaya, and the 
youngest in London, 

It is perhaps characteristic of these 
children of a roving breed, as Kipling 
has called the sons of Old England, 
that, wander where they may, it is to 
England they must in the end return. 

It is Home. 


Continued Irom the previous column 
together. For a single moment I saw 
the wooden pavement, block after block, 
running away astern. I tried to kick off 
as I jumped, but the bus moved away 
behind me. 

It was my hat which saved me, they 
said. It kept, on my head and hit the 
roadway .first. I got up with my luggage, 
feeling queer all over, and someone 
shouted to the bus driver, who pulled 
up both his horses. Then the conductor 
came, I thought he wanted my pennies, 
but he thought I.was hurt. Mother had 
hold of me. I said to him : " No, thank 
you ; I hurt my knee this morning and 
Mother didn’t mind ; but I’m not coming 
now. I’m going home.” 


CROMWELL’S SCHOOL 
A Page in a Copy Book 

The new number of the Hufiting- 
donian, the magazine of the Huntingdon 
Grammar School, has two items of 
interest for us. 

One is that the headmaster of this 
famous little Grammar School is this 
year Mayor of Huntingdon. We wish 
Mr Ilowgate a splendid year of office, 
and we regard his mayoralty as an 
honour to the school and an honour to 
the town. 

Huntingdon Grammar School will in 
a few years be about eight centuries 
old, and it meets in one of the rarest 
little school buildings in the country. It 
was centuries old when Oliver Cromwell 
was a pupil there, and we believe it has 
oil its roll riot only Cromwell but Pepys, 
who lived to see the great Oliver as our 
uncrowned king and, we are sorry to 
say, to sec his head on Tyburn. 

There arc many who will aslc whether 
Stratford Grammar School or Hunting¬ 
don Grammar School has had the greatest 
Englishman as a boy within its walls, 
and we may leave the question open. 
Certain it is, however, that the boys of 
both these schools should be proud of 
their great tradition. 

' The Words on the Margin 

The second item that interests us in 
this magazine is one which reminds us of 
a summer day last year when we were 
passing through this fine old town. 
We stopped, as we always do, to look at 
the little school. The door was open, 
the books were on the desks, but Mr 
Howgatc and his pupils were all away 
at lunch. And so we scribbled a little 
word on the margin of one of the exer¬ 
cise books and left it to run its course. 

The boys came back from lunch, 
packed up their book's, and week after 
week passed away. Then, at the be¬ 
ginning of the autumn term, the old 
papers were gone through, and what 
happened next is told in this number of 
the Huntingdonian : 

When the Old School was undergoing a 
clearance of art material at the beginning of 
this Term, among some piles of drawing papers 
was found a sheet bearing a message in an un¬ 
known hand, but with a signature which is 
familiar to so many—young and old. We quote 
the exact words, so that all our readers may 
know the honour paid to us by a man whose 
influence is world-wide. 

The Editor of the Children’s Ncivsfiaper 
leaves his love at Cromwell's School on 
passing through on July ij, 1030, at one 
o’clock. Arthur Mke 


LIKIN ABOLISHED 
What Is It? 

CHINA’S NEW WAY OF 
TAXING GOODS 

To free the trader from all petty 
restrictions and annoyances is obviously 
the best way of increasing the trade of a 
country, and we are glad to record 
that the beginning of this year marks 
the abolition of the likin tax throughout 
China. Who knows what likin is ? 

It is a small toll or duty levied at 
barriers set up on roads and rivers all 
over China on every kind of merchan¬ 
dise, and it has hitherto formed the 
third largest source of revenue of the 
Central Government. 

Each toll was very small, but so fre¬ 
quently was it levied that as much as a 
fifth of the value of the goods would be 
collected on a long journey. It is very 
doubtful if half the money so raised 
ever reached.the national exchequer. 

China was allowed by the Washington 
Conference to increase her Customs 
duties if likin was abolished. 

It is expected that both Chinese and 
foreign merchants will greatly benefit by 
this new arrangement and that trade 
will rapidly increase as it increased in 
France when similar tolls were abolished 
during the 18th century, 


II 


SLUM CHILD BECOMES 
A KNIGHT 

Romantic Life of an M.P. 

SON OF A GIPSY AND 
GRANDSON OF A REBEL 

A man who is M.P. for the town in 
whose slums he grew up is one of our 
New Year Knights. 

He is Mr James Sexton, and his life- 
story is as romantic as any we read in 
books. His grandfather took part in 
the Irish Rebellion of 1798 and was cap¬ 
tured and hanged from the shafts of a 
cart. His father joined the gipsies 
and came to England, where James was 
born in a Newcastle slum. After tramp¬ 
ing tlie country with a pedlar’s pack the 
family settled in St Helens, where the 
boy had a little schooling and worked 
as a half-timer in a glassworks. 

At 13, however, ho decided to go to 
sea and, hiding himself as a stowaway in 
an American ship, he eventually sailed 
all over the world. 

He seems to have enjoyed the hard 
life, for at sea he began to write catchy 
verses, a pastime he has continued all 
his life, making him famous as Tatters, 
M.P. He has also written articles on the 
sea, serial stories, and a play. 

His lifcworlc has been devoted to the 
improvement of the lot of the dock 
labourers, whose union secretary he 
became forty years ago. Though a" hard 
fighter in the Trade Union cause lie lias 
won the respect and affection of all 
political parties. 

FASCIST JUSTICE 
A Cowardly System 

The standard to which justice has been' 
lowered in Italy is causing great anxiety 
to all lovers of that historic land. 

The Fascist Government some time 
ago arrested 24 of its citizens, all 
patriotic lovers of their country, in¬ 
cluding professors, schoolmasters, and 
authors. An official announcement 
states that the men are to bo tried 011 a 
charge of belonging to an organisation 
plotting crimes against the Government, 

The tribunal is entirely a military 
one. Its president may hold his court 
in secret, may withhold from prisoners 
the evidence against them until their 
day of trial, and may compel them to 
have a Fascist officer as their counsel. 
From the decision of this tribunal there 
is no appeal. 

Our courts-martial of spies and 
traitors on the battlefield during the war 
could show no record such as this, and 
the citizen of Old Rome would scorn 
such a travesty of justice. 

Another example of the Fascist atti¬ 
tude toward freedom of thought, speech, 
and writing is the recent sentence of 
15 years’ imprisonment passed on two 
members of the National Liberal Alliance 
of Italy. 

The whole proceedings of the Fascists 
in this treatment of men against whom 
no violence is charged can only be de¬ 
scribed as cowardly. 


THE WIRELESS WIZARD 
Another Use For Him 

The Marconi Company has invented 
a splendid wireless novelty for ships by 
which they can tell in a few seconds the 
depth of the sea in .which they are 
travelling. 

The navigator has only to press a 
button, when a pointer will move ovei 
a scale and show the depth of watci 
under a ship. 

What actually happens is that a 
higb-frcqucncy electric current is sent 
to the bottom of the soa and reflected 
back to the ship, picked up by a 
detecting device, and made. to operate 
the dial. 

This useful invention will save the 
need for taking soundings when a ship 
is in fog or in unknown waters. 
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OUR SUN’S YOUNGER 
BROTHER 

One of the Stars Nearest 
to the Earth 

BRILLIANT PROCYON 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

I High ia the southern evening sky 
may be seen the small, compact con¬ 
stellation of Canis Minor, the Little Dog 
|at the heels of Gemini the Twins, 
i It is easy, to identify, for its brilliant 
chief star Procyon is just, now im¬ 
mediately below, Jupiter, arid about 
twice as far away as Jupiter is from 
the.twin stars Castor and Pollux. 

\ Following Orion, the Hunter, as a 
hunting dog, this constellation was at 
one time known as Canis Orionis, 
.Orion's Dog. It, was also known in 
ancient times as Diana's Dog. 

,! Procyon, its chief glory, is.one of the 
bright stars nearest to our world ; in¬ 
deed, after Sirius, it is the nearest 
star visible to the naked eye in this 
[Country and northern latitudes. 

,) Were Procyon as near as our Sun 
9 L- !-: 


Ji Epsilon 

Gamma * r 

.rSeta : 


Procyon 


1 The chief stars of the Little Dog 

Instead of being 666,750 times as far 
[away it would not appear very different 
except that it would be brighter ; for 
Procyon is a yellowish sun like ours, its 
tint being quite obvious to the eye 
when compared with the brilliant white 
of Sirius scintillating some way below 
and to the right of Procyon. 

It would, however, appear nearly 
twice as wide as our Sun, for Procyon's 
diameter has been calculated • to be 
'about 1,650,000 miles, while that of 
[our Sun.is but 864,000 miles. Moreover, 
IProcyon is at a higher temperature, its 
[surface averaging about 6500 degrees 
Centigrade, as compared with an average 
of between 5500 and 6000 degrees on 
'bur Sun’s surface. So were this sun as 
near as our own we should have a much 
[warmer time of it, with super-tropical 
beat even in winter. 

1 / We learn from all this that Procyon 
is a younger brother to our Sun, not 
'quite so far advanced in stellar evolution, 
and though so much bigger only about 
one-tenth more massive. As lie is ex¬ 
pending his more youthful energy at a 
greater rate than our Sun by radiating 
himself away, as all suns do, there will 
Ire a time in the long ages to come when 
Procyon will be little if at all larger 
than our Sun. 

• A Giant World 


■ It will then be more yellow and no 
hotter than our Sun is now. In the 
'meantime the Sun will have dwindled 
to a still smaller sun of a rosy-red hue, 
and a large proportion of our fair Earth 
will have become an Arctic waste. 

, Procyon is known to have at least one 
great world revolving round it. This it 
does once in 39 years, and at an average 
distance from Procyon of 1209 million 
miles ; so if ft belonged to our Solar 
System it would revolve between the 
orbits of Saturn and Uranus. 

[<*■; As Jupiter is the giant world of our 
Solar System, so this great world 
revolves round Procyon ; and there are 
probably other worlds too small to be 
perceived also revolving round him, 
[for this giant world, one-third as massive 
as-Procyon and very much larger than 
ijupiter, is only just perceptible in 
.powerful telescopes. 

C, Moreover, it is still in .a flaming 
[condition, so that it is regarded as a 
small companion sun to Procyon. 
;Some hundreds of millions of years 
lienee, when it has lost its flaming and 
fiery condition, it will resemble Jupiter, 
and then may adorn the sky of some 
lesser world of Procyon’s just as Jupiter 
now adorns ours. G. F. M. 


For Little One 

IF wishes were horses, , 
Beggars would ride; 

If turnips were watches, >- - 
I’d wear one by my side. 

A Proverb 

You cannot make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. 

One and One 

Two little.girls are better than one, 
Two little boys can double the fun, 
Two little birds can build a fine nest, 
Two little arms can love Mother best. 
Two little ponies must go to a span; 
Two little pockets has my little man ; 
Two little eyes to open and close, 

Two little ears and one little nose, 
Two little elbows, dimpled and sweet, 
Two little shoes on two little feet, 
Two. little lips and one little chin, 

Two little cheeks with a rose shut in ; 
Two little shoulders, chubby andstrong, 
Two little legs running all day long. 
Two little prayers does my darling say, 
Twice does he kneel by my side each 

day, , 

Two little folded hands, soft and brown, 
Two little eyelids cast meekly down, 
And two little angels guard him in bed, 
One at the foot, and one at the head. 

Mary Mapes Dodge 

The Wisdom of Solomon 

Qo to the ant, thou sluggard ; 
consider her ivays and be wise. 

Who is Fear? 

JvJklson, when a boy of eight, went 
to stay for a short time with his 
aunt, and one day lie happened to go 
on a bird’s-nesting expedition. So 
interested was he in liis hobby that 
lie wandered a great way from the 
house and did not return home till 
long after darkness had fallen. 

Nelson’s aunt was greatly alarmed 
by his absence. But at last she was 
relieved by seeing him come in. 

“ Wherever have you been ? ’’ said 
she, in scolding him. “ I wonder fear 
did not drive you in as soon as it was 
dark.” 

“ Fear ? ” replied Nelson. “ Who is 
he ? I don’t know him.” 

A Verse From Tennyson 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

Tis only noble to be good ; 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And'simple faith than Norman blood. 

A Saying of Jesus 

fjrru- children, love one another, 
as I have loved you. 

A Fable From Aesop 

THE FOX AND THE LION 
Tint first time a fox saw a lion and 
heard his terrible roar lie was so 
frightened that he lay trembling on 
the ground and almost died of fear. 

The next time lie met the king of 
beasts lie was not so frightened, but 
ventured to look timidly at him. The 
third time the two animals met the 
fox had lost all his fear, and came 
coolly up to the lion and entered into 
conversation as if lie had been an old 
friend. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

A Little Prayer 

Qod make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow : 

A little flame that burnetii bright 

Wherever I may go. 


C.L.N. 

Members From Germany 

Number of Members—22,825 

. The holidays have been bringing in 
some interesting postbags. 

One letter comes from Karl Kurz of 
Leipzig, who sends us a drawing of a 
Christmas tree and a motor-wagon 
loaded, it seems, with applications for 
membership from the children of Ger¬ 
many. They will certainly all be given 
a cordial welcome. 

Karl would like to write to a boy 
iviug in another country, arid lie has 
already been put in touch with a. boy. 

Now that the Children’s League of 
Nations is spreading so fast all over the 
world members ought to be specially 
interested in the work the League of 
Nations is doing through the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office for boys and 
girls of other countries. 

Many of us have been round factories 
to sec how chocolates, crackers, clothes, 
and so on are made. We should be 
surprised if we saw quite little children 
working in them. 

Child Workers in Egypt 

Last year Dame Adelaide Anderson 
visited many factories in Egypt on 
behalf of the League and saw children 
who were under nine at work in many 
factories although there is a law which 
forbids children under nine to work in 
factories. But this is far too young 
an age, and much greater reforms arc 
needed. As yet the people of Egypt 
do not care enough to try to prevent 
the health of little children being ruined 
for life by this hard work carried on 
under bad conditions. 

Boys and girls who join the C.L.N. 
show that they do care. Wo all want 
social injustice to be swept away from 
every land, and our growing membership 
must help greatly to strengthen public 
opinion, which is so important a factor 
in real progress. 

Those C.N. readers who have been 
intending to join the League should delay 
no longer in becoming members, and 
those who joined a year ago should not 
forget to renew their subscriptions if they 
wish to remain members. 

Every new member helps every new 
subscription counts. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
Germany Preparing For Peace——Page 7 

HOT ALL THE WAY 
A Very Curious Ship 

Quite a new kind of cargo was carried 
for”the first time just before the be¬ 
ginning of the New Year. 

A ship called the Ebano made her 
maiden voyage from Germany with a 
cargo of molten bitumen. Bitumen is 
used for roadmaking, and is poured in a 
molten state over tire surface of roads. 
This curious vessel actually brought 
2500 tons of molten bitumen in her 
hold, a special steel hold strongly heated, 
so that the bitumen remained molten 
during the voyage. When it arrived at 
Preston Dock the molten bitumen was 
pumped into hot steel tanks and then 
into heated lorries, so that on arriving 
at its destination it was liquid and 
ready for use. 

The Ebano achieved her voyage with 
perfect success, and is to make frequent 
journeys across the North Sea with her 
curious hot cargo. 


A World Figure 

National Tribute to 
Lord Cecil 

Every lover of the great cause of 
Peace and every believer in the League 
of Nations will welcome with whole¬ 
hearted enthusiasm the proposal to pay 
a National Tribute to Lord Cecil, the 
great Englishman who has devoted his 
life i during the last ten years to the 
establishment of the League and its 
wise development. 

The proposal is made by a body of 
public men and women representing 
all forms of religious faith, all political 
parties, all types of workers for human 
welfare on the broadest scale. The 
form the Tribute takes is that a fund is 
opened for the painting of Lord Cecil’s 
portrait to be included in the National 
Portrait Gallery. Any surplus which 
remains will be used for whatever pur¬ 
pose Lord Cecil selects. 

Work Done for Mankind 

Lord Cecil is recognised by the whole 
world as a man who is more than a 
national figure. His work, carried on 
with intenscst devotion, has been done 
for all mankind. Its aim has been to 
unite all nations in a now spirit of 
friendship, mutual trust, arid unselfish 
cooperation, so that jealousies and sus¬ 
picions may cease, difficulties may bo 
overcome by wise conciliation. and 
patient justice, and mankind may be 
banded together to allay all strife and 
promote universal well-being. . 

The best way to this great end, Lord 
Cecil saw from the first, is through the 
League of Nations. He was intimately 
concerned in the founding of the League. 
As | Joint President of the League of 
Nations Union he has striven constantly 
to help his own countrymen to under¬ 
stand and support the principles of flic 
League. In a degree unsurpassed lie 
has won the confidence of all the dele¬ 
gates from the 54 nations who have 
attended at Geneva. Belief in hint is 
profound among all who have at heart 
the love of Peace and faith in its ulti¬ 
mate reign on Earth. 

No living man has more deserved a 
universal honour, and this portrait will 
fitly pass on his fame to the endless 
generations which will reap the benefits 
of his labours. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

On Which Side of Pathless Roads Should 
One Walk? - 

On the right-hand side facing the ap¬ 
proaching traffic. 

What Does B.M. Below the King’s Head 
on a Penny Stand For? 

The initials of Sir Bertram MacKennal, the 
Australian sculptor who designed this coin. 

Who Constructed the Suez Canal ? 

Ferdinand dc Lcsscps, a Frenchman. The 
canal was opened on November 17, 1869. 

What is the Difference Between a Yawl 
and a Ketch ? 

I11 a yawl the small mizz.cn mast is 
stepped behind the rudder post and in a 
ketch in front of it. 

What is the Colour’of the Moon ? 

It is believed that it is tire dark colour 
o[ the volcanic rocks found 011 the Earth, 

When Do Future Transits of Mercury 
Occur this Century? 

■November ir, 1940 ; November 14, 1953 ; 
May 5, 1957 • November 7, 19G0 ; May 8, 
1970 ; November 9, 1973 ; November 12, 
1986 ; November 5, 1993 ; and November 15, 
1999. 

What is the Lightest Gas and 
What is Its Density ? 

Hydrogen is the lightest gas, its atomic 
weight being 1-008. Its density at a tempera¬ 
ture of zero and a pressure of 30 inches is 
•0692, onc-fourtcentli that of air. 
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MARCELL NEMES 

THE POOR JEWS SON 

Extraordinary Career of a 
Village Boy in Hungary 

HIS PICTURES 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

There died toward the end of last year 
in Budapest a man whose extraordinary 
career would seem to prove that there is 
an inner necessity which shapes our ends, 
as ■ Shakespeare said, however unlikely 
the conditions and however unfavour¬ 
able the beginnings. 

Marcell Nemos, the famous collector 
and art patron, was born in Hungary in 
1866, the son of a'poor Jew who led the 
village choir. He had no schooling to 
speak of, being sent out at twelve to 
make his own way. He took nothing 
with him on his life’s journey but this 
piece of advice from his father, who 
must have been as proud as he was needy. 

My son, you will now have to shift for 
yourself. You may succeed or you may 
not,' but remember never to let the ivorld 
know how poor you are. If your cheeks 
are white as chalk with hunger, tighten 
your scarf to drive the blood to your face 
rather than let people pity you. 

His First Public Exhibition 

Often the boy had occasion to re¬ 
member this advice, for he did not find 
the world an easy place to conquer. lie 
tried one profession after another, jug¬ 
gling brilliantly but not always success¬ 
fully. He had a pleasant singing voice, 
and for some time,ho sang for pennies in 
a coffee-house in Budapest, to eke out 
the pittance he made by writing letters 
for such as were unskilled with the pen. 
He also made lightning portraits which 
were greatly appreciated. One of them, 
the portrait of a shoemaker, was put in 
the shoemaker’s window. That was the 
first public exhibition of Marccll Nemes’s 
work ; the second is now being held in 
one of Budapest’s art galleries. 

But amusing the simple public of a 
coffee-house was not a career to satisfy 
an ambitious boy whose secret dreams 
could only be realised by untold wealth. 

Two Disastrous Ventures 

A few years later we find him investing 
his small capital in a coal merchant’s 
business. But the times were unpropitious 
for coal merchants just then, and the 
outcome of that venture was bankruptcy 
and ruin. Another venture also ended 
disastrously; and it needed a third start, 
from the bottom of the ladder again, 
before Marcell Ncmes could feel that he 
was on the road to fortune. 

All this time he had carried with him 
his love of art, which he had no means of 
satisfying. Now, at last, lie could begin 
to indulge himself in this respect. But 
love of a thing does not, alas! always 
mean an understanding of it, and his 
first purchase of old pictures proved to 
be a collection of duds. It was several 
years before he acquired a real insight 
into the value of pictures, 

Precious Gifts of Old Masters 

Once he had acquired this insight he was 
not only able to sell at a great profit things 
lie had bought for next to nothing, but 
lie was able to enrich many Hungarian 
museums with precious gifts of Old 
Masters. He also collected for liis own 
pleasure ; and the time came when his 
palaqe in Venice, his country house in 
Bavaria, and his flat in Paris were full 
of art treasures. He loved beauty with a 
love both passionate and disinterested, 
and those who saw him among his 
possessions say that he seemed able to 
feel in every, work of art the soul of 
its creator breathing into it. 

Nor did the secret message of those 
old artists close his ears or his heart to 
the needs of the living. Many a painter 
and sculptor now famous has him to 
thank for help which made his career 
possible. The village choir leader’s son, 
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The Children's Newspaper 


FLOCK HOUSE 

The Story of a New 
Zealand Farm 

Dy Our New Zealand Correspondent 

Many boys and girls from the British 
Isles have gone out to New Zealand to 
work on the farms of the Dominion. 

Just after the end of the war the sheep 
farmers of New Zealand set apart a farm 
for training the orphan boys and girls of 
seamen who lost their lives or .were 
injured in the war. The farmers wished 
to show their gratitude to the seamen 
who had manned the ships which carried 
wool from New Zealand to England at 
the time when submarines were sinking 
our ships. 

The farm was called Flock House, and 
the Flock House scheme gave farm 
training to boys and training in domestic 
duties to girls. After some time at Flock 
House the boys and girls were given 
work on good farms, and, like the people 
in the fairy stories, they usually lived 
happily ever afterwards. 

In the last, ten years 575 boys and 128 
girls have arrived in New Zealand under 
tiie Flock House scheme. Many of the 
boys have got on so well that they now 
have farms of their own, and others will 
do the same when they get older. 

It is estimated that the personal pro¬ 
perty of these boys and girls, including 
savings, life insurance policies, horses, 
and clogs, is over ,£45,000. 

It is sad to announce that it has now 
been decided to close the department for 
girls, as there are now not many daugh¬ 
ters of seamen who took part in the war 
who are young enough to benefit from 
this scheme. This is a pity, because the 
wives of farmers in New Zealand iiave 
been very well pleased with the girls 
trained at Flock House. 


THE HOME OF ROBERT 
RAIKES 
£10,000 to Buy It 

A fund has been started to buy for the 
nation the home of Robert Raikes, the 
chief founder of our Sunday Schools. 

Gloucestershire and the Sunday School 
Union are trying to raise ^10,000 for the 
half-timbered okl house in Gloucester 
in which Raikes lived. It is hoped that 
the house will be opened as a centre for 
religious life in Gloucester by April 5 
this year, the 120th anniversary of 
Raikes’s death. 

Raikes was the printer of the Glou¬ 
cester Journal, one of the oldest country 
newspapers. His paper helped every 
good thing. 

His kindly nature compelling him to do 
something for the ragged children of his 
town, he opened a Sunday School in 
1780, paying a woman a shilling a week 
as teacher. lie recorded its progress in 
his paper, and the idea spread rapidly. 
In six years there were 200,000 scholars 
in England. Today there are 3O million 
scholars in the world. 

In those days schools for the children 
of the poor practically did not exist, and 
Adam Smith wrote to Raikes that no 
plan so simple and promising for the 
improvement of manners had been 
devised since the days of the Apostles. 

We hope the Sunday School Union will 
soon obtain its ^10,000 so that this home 
of a nobleman of Nature’s own creating 
may become the Mecca of the Sunday 
Schools. Picture on page 3 

Continued from the previous column 

who had to work and suffer half a life¬ 
time to carve out a way for himself, re¬ 
membered what it means to be poor, 
and liked to help those who had their 
struggles still before them. 

In his later years this strangely versa¬ 
tile man resumed the paint brush of his 
youth and painted with humility and 
devotion a number of surprisingly good 
pictures, none of which he could ever 
be brought to sell. 

It is these that are now being ex¬ 
hibited to the Budapest public. 


MASTERCRAFT 
PORTABLE SHELVING 



FULL HEIGHT DWARF HEIGHT 

Initial Bay 7 ft. 6 ins. Initial Bay 4 ft. 6 ins. 

high, 3 ft. zh ins. wide, high 3 ft. ins. wide, 

\vith8adjustableshelves \viti14 adjustable shelves 
81ns. deep. £4 17 6 8 ins. deep. £3 17 G 

(Back 17/6 extra.) (Back 10/- extra.) 

Adapts itself to the varying heights of your 
books. Portable and Extensible, it can be 
added to at any time. Economical, durable, 
perfectly rigid and of handsome appear¬ 
ance. Fitted with adjustable shelves. 
Stocked in two heights‘and three different 
depths. Particulars of sizes and other 
designs in Illustrated Catalogue. 



A handsome design is the’ latest type of 
Mastercraft Unit Bookcases. Made in 
different sizes to suit varying depths and 
heights of books. 

New sections can be added at any future 
time and your bookcase built up as your 
library grows. Adjustable shelves are pro¬ 
vided in the larger sections. 

Write for Illustrated List No. 26. 

L1MMO 

EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 

62,Carvi\oi\St..LoNDON 


The Craftsman Whose Work 
Has Endured 

A nother great throng is eagerly flocking 
through the rooms of Burlington House. 
This time it is to see the Persian Exhibition of 
beautiful things. 

In the new number of My Magazine is a 
splendid article telling of the work of the men 
who made these lovely things. Among the 
pictures are many illustrations of objects now 
on view at Burlington House. 

Nations Rising and Falling 

D o human institutions, like the human beings 
who fashion them, pass inevitably 
through the three stages of youth, vigour, and 
decay ? 

It would almost seem so, for the history of 
mankind and its institutions is full of the rise, 
success, decline, and fall of nations and empires. 

Read what the Mother of the C.N. has to say 
on this interesting subject. 

Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 

Arthur Mee’s Monthly 

February issue now on salt - ' - - One Shilling 


YOU 


WANT A SURE FLYER? 
OF COURSE I DO! 


D.A.P. Aeroplane 

, 1929, 

!9 


THEN 
HAVE A 

Awarded Gamage Challenge Cup, 1921, 1928, 1929, 

OUR LATEST DESIGN. 

THE GNAT 
FLIER 

ALL-WOOD TRACTOR. 

A wonderful little model* All ready and guaranteed 
to fly. Each one packed in box with instructions: 
Illustrated Catalogue 0} Models, Material and Accessories 
4 d. post free. 

The D.A.P. Model Aircraft Company (Dept. C), 

187, Replingham Road, SouthfUlds. London, S.W.18. 





Delicious, warming, 
cheering. A 9d. bottle of 
Mason’s Essence makes 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger 
Wine can be. 


=3 


Buy a bottle lo-day from^ your 
Grocer, Stores or Chemist, or 
send 1/- and we will post a bottle 


1 

3 

i 

| 


S NEWBA.LL & MASON LTD„ NOTTINGHAM 
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RICHARD LUCKLESS 


© 


Serial Story by 

Mary Carruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

■ Richard Vaine, who lives with his grand¬ 
father and two prim aunts, rescues a drowning 
man from the sea and takes him home to the 
Manor Rouse. 

CHAPTER 5 
The Cuckoo in the Nest 

W ith the money in . his hand Richard 
hastened to the.doorj Ije found that 
Pcndred, impatient of waiting so tong, had 
begun to retreat doivri the combo. He 
followed him in haste,: delivered his message, 
and gave the money; In surly mood 
Ezelciel received it. . 

,- " Don't you know who was saved by the 
Ness yonder ? ” asked Richard. •" And the 
box you brought held the proofs of the 
parentage ? Nono other than Rupert 
Vaine, my own first cousin," 

“ Master Harry’s boy from overseas 
seemingly," returned Ezekiel. "Well, if 
evil comes of it, as it will, you have only 
your own .contrariness to thank. Never 
have I seen a bird so wishful to set a cuckoo’s 
egg in his own nest.” 

” I do not grudge my cousin his share 1 
in our inheritance," said Richard, "and I 
have always longed for a brother.” 

" It is to be hoped the young gentleman 
will-favour his mother,” returned the fisher¬ 
man, “ for your uncle cost the family dear, 
gamed the money, lost the land, broke-.his 
father’s hoart before he was shipped away 
to Virginia. But for all that he was their 
darling. The more they, suffered by him 
the more they liked him. The shame was 

that your own good father-” * 

But Richard turned, wanting to hear no 
more. Moodily ho retraced his steps to 
Reynard’s Retreat. 

1 Though Richard’s mother had died at his 
birth, and ho remembered but little of the 
delicate, dispirited man he called father, 
servants will talk, though the family kept a 
conspiracy of silence. Richard know how 
his father had been persecuted and put on 
by his elder brother, cowed by his strong- 
willed sisters, and sneered at by the austere 
father for the ailments he thought fanciful, 
but which carried his son eventually to an 
early grave. It was not likely that Harry’s 
son would show friendship to the son of 
the despised Miles. 

Next spring the combes were afoam with 
the pink and the pearl of the apple-blossom. 
In the blue sky far above a lark was singing 
when the two cousins came over the brow 
of the sea cliff together, in unwonted com¬ 
panionship. . 

The jealousy between them had grown 
from'bad to worse through the long winter, 
though it but rarely showed itself. Richard 
was too proud, too bound by the laws of 
hospitality to show feeling, but it was bitter 
enough lor any youth to see his place 
so 'completely usurped. 

.. Cold and. aloof Sir Vivian Vaine had 
always been to the child of his dutiful but 
unloved son. Richard did riot blame liis 
grandfather for the "passion, of affection 
which lie showered on the son of his lost 
Harry, miraculously restored. He had not 
thought the old man had it in him to love 
anyone as well. 

It was his aunts’ altered affections that 
hurt him most. To these two stiff women 
he had looked for his only share of motherly 
care, and what he was they had made him. 

Richard burned with resentment as he 
saw liow his aunts favoured the newcomer. 
Rupert’s horsemanship, his feats in the 
chase, the high spirit he had inherited from 
his father, and. the dark reserve of his 
Indian mother made a far more romantic 
person of him than '. the - boy they had 
brought up. To them; Rupert seemed a 
falcon flying . in from the far seas, and 
Richard the tame fowl of their own barnyard. 

The cousins were crossing' a high green 
hill when Rupert said to Richard Sweet 
cousin, why have- you brought me on this, 
miurichanco pilgrimage ? '..We are not so. in 
love’.'with each,other’s company as a rule.” 

. ; “ Fair Flotsam, I brought you hither to 
tell you this. Our life together must end. 
Reynard's Retreat is not. large enough,to 
hold us both, no, nor the • county of 
Devon either. You or I must go ; both 
cannot remain here.” 

“ Why this jealousy?” asked Rupert; 
“ you have been, justly dealt with ;. though 
I am the child, of the elder son I am to heir 
the land alone ; you are to have the mono)'. 
You can join tlie ministry. if you will, singing 
the Puritan psalms through your nose, and 
find favour, again with tlie old wbmen.” 
..‘‘ One of -the two must go,” Richard 
repeated. 

By this time they were walking in a 
steep, wooded lane, stepping seaward. 


They halted by a tall ash tree. In its 
shadow Rupert’s face showed duskier, his 
teeth flashed white as a wolf's. 

“ How do you propose to rid yourself 
of me ? ” I10 sneered. ” The boot may be 
on the other foot. Though I have neither 
sword nor gun with me my hunting knives 
are here.” 

Ho drew one from his belt., 

“ With one cast I could pin your arm to 
the tree and with the second pierce you 
through the heart.” ' 

" Keep your violence and your throwing 
feats for your fellow-savages,” Richard 
returned coldly. ” They move mo not a 
jot. I saved your life a few months back. 
I have no desire to take it now ; and you 
certainly shall not kill me. No; I have a 
better way of ridding- ourselves of each 
other. Let us draw lots. Here are two 
blades of grass, one long, one short. Let 
him who chooses the long blade leave the' 
other in sole possession at- Reynard’s 
Retreat. Let him vanish with but the 
money in his purse and the clothes he stands 
up in, and return’.to Devonshire no more, 
leaving no word of where he may be found. 
Let fate decide. I have' not my father’s 
patience. What think you of the plan ? ” 

“ It is admirably conceived,” replied 
Rupert. And indeed it appealed to him, the 
gambler’s son. 

“ It concerns .ourselves alone,” said 
Richard ; ” it will touch the old people but 
little. If I disappear, why you have sup¬ 
planted me in their affections already, 
feeble as they are. If you disappear it will 
cost my grandfather a pang, doubtless, and 
remove an unwonted excitement from the 
lives of my aunts, but in a month or so it 
will be as if you had never, come. They 
will slip back in the dull, set furrow of their 
days. Here arc the blades of grass. Who 
will choose, you or I ?■” 

1 “ I shall choose, do you hold the blades 
behind your back,” Rupert answered 
unexpectedly. “ I can trust you to do no 
juggling from one hand to the other ; you 
might not have the same faith in me.” 

One second and .the' choice was made. 
The alien chose the short stalk. 


Beggared of all, bare of home, friends, 
gentle living and land, stood Richard, but 
not a wince, not a flicker of an eyelid marred 
his cold composure. 

” Farewell, Fortune,” said he, “ but 
maybe my lot may bo the happier one. It 
will be a man’s life anyway, Rupert. I 
must- return to Reynard's Retreat for the 
last time to get my sword and cloak, and 
to write a letter to my aunts which will 
absolve you from my flight. You must 
keep them away from mo while I slip 
away again. You shall not know where 
I am going, or see me again. I guessed, 
before, how the lots would fall, and made 
my plans accordingly.” 

CHAPTER G 

Richard Slips Away 

Du pert stood staring after his cousin’s 
^ retreating form. The prize was great 
which the penniless adventurer had em¬ 
barked to gain, and he had got it with 
what seemed almost magical case. But at 
that moment he felt more akin to Richard 
than he had ever done, more in sympathy 
with hint than with those affections he had 
filched. For the first time he felt a twinge 
of regret for the friendship that he might 
have won. 

That night Richard’s place was empty 
at the long refectory table at supper. 
When the household were gathered together 
in the hall after the meal, singing madrigals, 
as was the custom then, Richard’s pleasant 
baritpnc was not heard. Jankin was sent 
to his chamber, and to the stable, to find 
the steed in the stall and the room empty. 

At ten o’clock, when Sir Vivian lay on 
the mountainous feather mattress oh his 
majestic, plumed bed, Deborah and Drusilla 
invaded his apartment, night-capped and 
clamorous; in furred and quilted dressing- 
gowns. 

. ” Father, that ungrateful Richard hath 
run away from home and left us. Read 
the letter' which Drusilla' found on his 
clressing-chcst.” 

■“ Read it yourself,” he replied testily, 
" IIow can I see in candlelight ? ” 

With shaking voice Drusilla read: 

“My honoured Aunts; This is to bid 
you all farewell. For long I have chafed 
at my life here, in the old house between 
the firs and the sea, and desired to sec the 


Jacko does The Trick 


T here were dark rumours in Monkey- 
villc that Adolphus was paying 
his attentions to the lovely Elsie.' 

Jacko came in one morning roaring 
with laughter. 

“ Adolphus is making a perfect fool 
of himself,” lie said. 

“ How, dear ? ” asked Mother Jacko, 


“ Let’s find Adolphus,” lie said when 
they got into the park. 

They hadn’t far to look, for he was 
still parading up and down the broad 
walk, trailing the precious peke. 

" Lovely doggie 1 ” gurgled Baby. 
“ Want to play with it.” 

Jacko grinned. “ You’ve got your 



world. But the ties of affection forbade. 
Now they are unloosed. My place in your 
heart is filled. Blame me not for ingrati¬ 
tude. I can abide these jealousies, this 
daily bath of . bitterness, no longer. I 
promise you not to disgrace my name in 
any calling I follow. Farewell. May'you 
find in Rupert all you lacked in riie, I 
humbly beg my grandfather’s blessing. 
Lot him not refuse it to me. . It will be 
the only help or sustenance I shall ever 
require of him. Arid if my grandfather 
would give orders that my chestnut mare 
bo not ridden by my cousin—for though 
mild of manners she is of,too spirited a 
mettle to bo ridden with his use of the spur 
and the lash. Richard.” , 

“ Like steed, like rider,” 1 said Sir Vivian. 

” Who would have thought it of Miles’s 
son I Still, my blessing lie has though he 
has renounced his inheritance, and no other 
man shall mount his mare again till lie 
comes back to claim her.” 

But the morrows stretched; out in a 
lengthening chain, and Richard- Vaine was 
seen no more, in his accustomed haunts. - 
The little spaniels rushed, up; hopefully 
to his _ bedroom every morning arid caine 
down crestfallen, 

Ilis mare turned her head and whinnied 
when the stable door was open, but in vain. 

Hiding furtive tears from Deborah, 
Drusilla dusted Richard’s fine viol da 
gamba, and laid it away in his chest of 
viols. No one in Reynard’s Retreat would 
draw music out of them any more. Still, 
if one nephew were gone another remained, 
exacting attention and admiration from 
everyone, yet not getting it from all. 
In the kitchen, Jankin, Richard’s body- 
servant, was wrangling with Agatha. 

“ I shall bide here no longer now my old 
master is gone,” said he. “ I. will not serve 
another. I’ll run away to sea.” 

l“ You wicked lad,” said Agatha. ” Doe3 
not the thought of your widowed mother . 
and your sisters and your grandmothcr 
hold you back ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” Jankin replied. ” It is no 
life for a man living with a parcel of women. 
When Master Richard was here he used to 
take me sailing when the craze for the sea 
was on me. It is no use. I must go down 
to the harbour and look at the boats again. 
Farewell till supper-time, dame.” 

Dn the beach ho met Ezekiel Pcndred, 
gloomy of countenance, carrying a dripping 
black object under his arm. 

! “ You arc the man I wish to see,” said 
the fisherman, holding it out. ” Can you 
toll mo what this is ? ” : 

“Master Richard’s beaver, which was new 
come Whitsun," said Jankin. " Never say 
that you have picked it out of the sea I. 

“ I found it left behind by the ebb-tide,” 
aid. Ezekiel, “Say. nothing about it at 


It was some time before Adolphus discovered it 


who was too busy baking to pay much 
attention to him. 

" I’ve just caught him hauling her 
dog along on a string,” said Jacko; 
“ a stuffy little , lap dog,’’ he added ; 
“ the sort of insect Belinda likes to make 
a fuss of.” 

“ It’s a pity he has nothing better 
to do,” remarked Father Jacko. 

“ It’s a pity you both have nothing 
better to do,” cried Mother Jacko 
suddenly. " If you want a job you 
can take Baby out for a run.” 

" Oh, I say, Mater ! ” cried Jacko. 

But his mother was firm, - 

She tucked Baby up in his go-cart and 
packed them off. 

Jacko soon cheered up. 


lamb,” he said, “ What’s the matter 
with that ? ” 

“ Want the doggie,” persisted Baby, 

And all at once the idea came into 
Jacko’s mischievous little mind. 

“All right,” he said. "We’ll give 
Adolphus your Iamb and you have the 
doggie. That what you want ? ” 

Baby nodded vigorously and held 
out the lamb—which was a pretty 
woolly tiling on wheels, with an elegant 
blue bow round its neck. 

Jaclco took it, .and then, leaving his 
little, brother at a safe-distance, he 
waited his opportunity and did the trick. 

It was some time before Adolphus dis¬ 
covered what everybody was laughing at. 

And then he was furious. 


said 

the manor house. Let them go on searching; 
servo .them right. But if our poor .Master 
Richard be washed up by the sea I shall ’ 
think that black-a-visaged cousin knows more 
about it than lie ought.” ' ; ■ 

- i But all the time Richard had made his 
escape from Devon on the night of the 
drawing of lots. ■ 

i A thick, grey fog rolling in from, the sea 
had helped him in his flight. At Reynard’s 
Retreat he had written his. letter, filled a 
wallet with food, taken cloak and sword arid 
made Ills way down tlie combo to the river. 

The tide was full, the fog hung over the 
sea like a blanket. Flis little boat was tied 
up to the sea wall. He got it and ferried 
slowly- across the stream, feeling his way 
through the mist. ! 

! By the wharf, on the ,other side of the 
Teign, among a flock of little fishing-smacks, 
tlie three-masted brigantine the Pride of 
Cardiff was riding at her moorings in tlie 
small harbour, laden with a cargo of coal 
for the Pool of London for hawkers to cry 
in the city streets. 

Most of the crew were in the hostelry. 
Like a shadow in his long'cloak, Richard 
slipped over the ship's side and lowered 
himself into the roomy hold. Within its 
recesses lie concealed himself. He had food 
and. water enough. 

When they were, well out to sea he would 
come out and declare himself, paying for 
his passage with ,half of : the ten guineas 
remaining to him in;his purse. Was his 
purse safe? He fumbled, and,found it 
heavier than he expected. In tlie darkness 
something dripped green sparks of fire 
between his fingers. Rupert's emerald 
band thrust there, in a tardy twinge of 
atonement. ■" ■’ 

1 Rage shook Richard. His first impulse 
was to fling the glittering jewels away. 
But common .sense restrained him. After 
all, the cousin he.had saved, from;the sea 
had robbed him of far more. And thefe 
ivere only the contents of the purse between 
him arid tlie world. He did riot know to 
what straits he yet might come. 

TO BE CONTINUEE 
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Pigs 

can’t 


fly! 

But there are even more 
unexpected aviators in 
the animal world. Frogs, 
for instance. You see 
. the big, webbed feet of 
the flying Bornean tree- 
frog here. Supported on 
these “wings” the frog 
hops off from the branch 
of a tree and glides 
through the air! Read 
about this and other 
strange creatures in the 
NEW NATURE BOOK. 
This fascinating booh is 
both amusing and in¬ 
structive. It is full of 
action photographs taken 
from life, and articles of 
absorbing interest by 
famous naturalists and 
explorers. There are also 
two beautiful coloured 
plates by well - known 
artists. 



The New 

NATURE BOOK 

At all Newsagents, etc. :: 6/- net. 
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K l {ft jJ! it, vD/.i & vs & :v. ,X tf: 

THE MODERN 
TREATMENT 
FOR COLDS 



(KtU.lKADt MAKKj 

INHALANT^ 

Breathe your cold away 

Put a drop of “ Vapex 99 on your hand¬ 
kerchief. At once it begins to give off 
a pleasant antiseptic vapour which kills 
the germs before they can multiply. 
Breathe this vapour. Your head begins 
to clear. Congestion is quickly relieved. 
Thedelicatemucousmembraneissoothed, 
cleansed, and protected from re-infection. 


The Onset of a Cold 

The preliminary symptoms common to most phases 
of a catarrhal cold are as follows. The patient feels 
out of sorts, has a sense of chilliness, slight headache, 
and a feeling at first of Irritation, then of dryness 
and fullness in the nose with frequent attacks of 
sneezing. There is some rise of temperature (99’ 
to 101*'). This Is followed by engorgement of the 
tissues in and about the nose and a heavy mucous 
discharge. The blocking of the nasal passages 
necessitates breathing through the mouth, which 
intensifies the dryness of the pharynx and naso* 
pharynx. If nothing Is done to prevent It the 
catarrhal Infection may spread up the nasal tract 
and lachrymal passage. 


How to cure a Cold 

First of all avoid re-infection by breathing the purest 
air available. Secondly, do not hesitate to abandon 
a handkerchief which is already sufficiently loaded 
with nasal discharge, containing as It probably does, 
millions of still active microbes, and thirdly use 
“ Vapex.” 

”Vapex” is a clear colourless liquid, and owing to 
its harmlessness and agreeable odour, very suitable 
for general use. Ladies and children like it. it is 
non-poisonous, and yet a powerful germicide. 
Being a very thin tenuous fluid and extremely 
volatile, "Vapex” does not even require an atomiser, 
and may be readily Inhaled as a.vapour by merely 
placing a few drops on a handkerchief and holding it 
to the nose. The results are surprisingly rapid. 


Always keep "Vapex" in your home 

Fly to "Vapex” at the first “Sign of a cold —the "stuffiness” which 
means that the germs are multiplying. Clear them out of your 
system before they become dangerous. Use "Vapex” and Breathe. 

Of Chemists 2 r ~ & 3 1 - per bottle 

Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 

... .... .... .« v.; tv* iyi !*/ ;v« vif :*:* w 


The little that means 
so much ! 

It is the multiplicity of small donations that means so much 
in the furtherance of our work for the little people. There 
must be no delay in the treatment of the tiny tots if they are 
to have a fair chance. It is by treating the trouble at the 
beginning that so much suffering is avoided in later years. 

SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES! 


President 
Chairman N • 
Treasurer 
Medical Director 


H.R.H. Princess Mary Countess of Harewood. 

• Sir Gomer Berry, Bart., J.P. 
- - Robert Mond, Esq. 

■ Eric Pritciiari>, Esq., M.D., F.R.C;P. 


THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

. VINCENT SQUARE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.l. 

Secretary —A. J. SMALL, Esq. 
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| Stamp Collector's Corner § 

uitiiiiitiuuiiiiiimmmmmmmmmmmmimmmimmmr- 


The World’s Finest Approval 

j sheets nre at your disposal. For 51 years wo have ■ 

■ made a speciality at sending out sheets of stamps S 
5 on approval. Ask to sco some and compare tho . 
• quality and prices with those of other firms. To all • 

■ applicants enclosing ljd. for postago wo will ■ 
2 present, gratis, a set of 4 Trinidad and Tobago J 

■ stamps if tho application is addressed to Depart. ■ 
I ment 87. ERBINOTON & MARTIN, South 2 
S Hackney, London, B.9. ESTABLISHED 1880. S 


Pictorial 
Set Free 


SAMOA 

A new set of stamps from this Oeoanlo Colony sent free 
of charge to bonn-tUlo applicants for selections of dupli¬ 
cates on approval. If 2d. is enclose.d for postage a set 

asa ssk. 2/i! 

HENRY TURNER, 

110,BARNETT RD„Hollingl)nry,BRIGHTON,SUSSEX. 


Wonderful 1931 Offer. 31 

New Issues and Novelties. 

Including Austria (new pictorial), Belgium (Leopold 
Centenary), Bosnia (unused), Chili (1808 un¬ 
used), Ecuador (1009 Commem., cat. 3d.), F.M.S., 
Greece (1930 Centenary), Hungary (Charity), 
Japan. Philippine Is. (Boy King), Salvador, 
Spanish Morocco (1903), Turkey (pictorial), 
Venezuela, eto, I will send this collection absolutely 
free to all stamp collectors sending 2d. postago 
(abroad 3d.). Only ono gift to each applicant. 

G. P. KEEP, Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon Pk. 
LONDON. S.W.19. 



FREE 

CATALOGUED 6/- 


Horse-Post Rarities 

Splendid GIFT of Complete 
Set of 4 RARE PERSIA bi- 

coloured stamps used in tho 
famous horse-posting stages 
between "Itesht and Teheran. 
These most interesting stamps 
were issued over 20 years ago, 
and their actual value is 6s. 
Not one collector in 1,000 hns 
them. Securo them FREB 
to-day. Send 2d. postage and 
ask for approvals. 
Victor Bancroft (II.P.), 
Matlock. England. 


THE STAMP COLLECTOR S 
—- CORNER - 

Readers interested in the above will be pleased 
to know that this feature appears twice 
monthly in the ” Children’s Newspaper.” 
The next Stamp Collector’s Corner will be 
published in the issue dated January 31st. 


: A TREASURE CHEST: 

[ OF RIPPING STORIES j 
• • 
■ ■ 

• ■ 

l There is no finer weekly paper for jj 
j 1 manly boys than CIIUMS. Every. j 
: issue is brim full of fine yarns of ! 
: ' school life, adventure, sport, peril ! 

: on the high seas, of bandits, and j 

j great mysteries. Buy a copy today ., j 
: —you will enjoy every word in it. : 

I CHUMS I 


Every Saturday 


2d. 


A HOT MUG OF COCOA 

and three slices of bread, butter and Jam arc given tq 
hundreds of little hungry children every week. Re¬ 
member the little ones these bitter mornings. 3d. payt 
for one breakfast; 2/6 for 10 ; 10/- for 40; and 25/^ 
for 100. IIow many may I entertain as your guests« 
Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission 
Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 

“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Bools of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters,' Food or Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the “poor” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS 11. BURTT, Secretary, II ox ton Market 
Christian Mission, Iloxton Market. London, N.l. 

DMBBB President — Walter Scor.cs, Esq. MBWB 

I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iilb. 5 / 6 , 

3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Children’s Garments 
etc. White 3/4 lb. Various shades 3/1 1 £ lb. post free. 
PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/1R to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Rugs, etc, 
Patterns sent with pleasure , 

NEA RE Y Co 'YEA RS‘ REPUT A TIONi 

E G E R T 6 .. . ^ WELLINGTON 

BURNETT'S SOMERSET, 

N.C. DEPT. ENGLAND. 

CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to tho FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Level 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fino, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/*. 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Be Luxe Model;2/* extra, 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor ns a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S NEWSPAPER 

January 17, 1931 I * Every Thursday, 2d 


Every Thursday, : 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My , 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Walking Problem 

fa nun sets out walking each 
day of his holidays, lie 
walks from 9 a. hi. to 9 p.m., when 
he arrives back home to sleep. 
Each day his speed is half that of 
the previous day, his first day’s 
pace being four miles an hour. 

How far from- home is he at 
4 p.m. on the fourth day ?. 

Answer next week 

A Feather in His Cap 

WHEN we say that a person has 
a feather in his cap we mean 
that he has accomplished something 
to his credit and has' just cause for 
pride. This saving probably had 
its origin ill the custom among 
certain ■ ancient races of adding to 
their headgear a feather for each 
enemy killed in battle. Happily 
tlie saying lias today a more peace¬ 
able meaning. 

Day and Night Chart 


MIDNIGHT 




NOON 

Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets longer eacli day. 

Diagonal Acrostic 
]7iLL in the letters across to 
make the words described. 
When this has been done correctly 
the central diagonal line, repre¬ 
sented by noughts, will-make the 
name of a great mountain range. 
0******** English county. 
* 0 ******* Malaya port. 
** 0 ****** Scottish town, 
***q****>!‘ Sea-bird. 

****q**** Scullery servants. 
***«*q**» Burmese dyer. 
******q** p u t to destruction. 
*•*♦***0* A fur-like wool. 
*******s»q Spring flower. 

Answer next week 

Bowls From Old Records 

fa NOVEL use for worn-out 
gramophone records. is to 
make them into bowls and basins. 

Moisten the paper labels so that 
these can be removed and then 
place the records in a moderately 
liot oven. Watch closely, for if-the 
records get too hot,, they may 


start to melt ; the idea is to get 
them into a pliable state. 

For moulds use bowls and basins. 
Place the pattern upside down on 
a table, and press the soft record 
with the fingers round and over it. 
Put the newly-made bowls on one 
side to set firm. They may then 
be painted with enamel. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Venus 
may be seen 
in the South- 
East. In the 
evening Jupi¬ 
ter,Mars, Eros, 
and' Neptune 
are in the 
South - Hast.. 

Uranus is in the 
West. T li e 
picture shows the Moon as it,may 
be seen looking South at 6 p.m. 
on January 22 . '.?■• ; 

A Hidden Title 

T am a famous novel. . 

My 16 , 5, 2 , S, 4, 15 is to 
establish. 

My 9 , 3,' 12,13 is to pause. 

My 7, 3, 14, 4 is to be unsuccessful. 
My 11, 6, 10 , 4 is moderately cold. 
My 16 , 13 , 12 , 4, 5 is a means of 
crossing a fence. 

My 8, 14, 2, 4, 15 is a name. 

Answer next week 

How Partridges Sleep 

Unlike most birds partridges 
do not retire to some shel¬ 
tered spot when the night falls. 
They choose a place in an opeii 
field and form a rough circle, three 
or four yards across, the tail of 
each bird pointing toward the 
centre. In this way no danger 
could approach without one- or 
other of the partridges scenting it 
and giving the alarm. This habit 
lias been the means of robbing 
many a stealthy fox of a meal. 


lei’ On Parle Fransais 



- w . 

/ -# V 


La voiture 

La vache 

La houille 


La princesse se proinene en voiture. 
C’est la vache qui fournit lc lait. 

La houille se trouve dans line mine. 

Those Who Come & Thoso Who Go 

JJO'V many people are born in 
your town and how many die? 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to December 20 , 
1930 , are compared with the 
corresponding weeks of . f 929 . 


TOWN 


BIRTHS , DEATHS 


London , . 

1030 

5270 

1020 

5137 

1030 

4213 

1020 

3820 

Belfast..'--.. 

643 

660 

470 

357 

Leeds ,. 

608 

532 

513 

429 

Cardiff 

275 

,301 

212 

233 

Leicester .. 

274 

273 

233 

223 

Birkenhead.. 

202 

237 

146 

146 

Norwich •. 

"147 

140 

78 

9S 

Northampton 

88 

92 

86 

85 

Blackpool . 

79 

:m 

111 

112 

Gloucester’s 

75 

■■ .’65 

61 

48 

Swindon , ., 

70 

’ 71 

i* 48 

42 

Eastbourne.. 

50 

36 

51 

39 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Pictorial Acrostic 

Geographical 
Charade 

Bournemouth. 


A eroplaivE 
M o o N 
E g 
R o 1 
I n d i 
G a' 

A d 


Word Multiplication 

GELATINOUS 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


S H l\NW. C L\A 

M A N]TT\H A 

H 0 TWiz 0 

a a/Mc e l t\7 

a c eMhap 

S Hmr\A R T 

D E\S_ E R nas 
00/ D oWa l 
wit F P F 

mR e d\r g s 5 
H\E\RfSA \R\eM 

B9G2O130S 

S'riElQSaE 

□0E3QSQH 

□OB g 0912 


A Picture Puzzle 



piND the names of the objects shown in these pictures and then by tak¬ 
ing two consecutive letters from each word spell the name of some¬ 
thing that is causing many people to leave England. Answer next week 


D[ MERRYMAN 

The New Geography 

Uncle : Can you find Rome 
on the map ? 

Ten-Year-Old : No, Uncle ; but 
1 can oil the wireless. 

Ho Must Be Old 

pIRST Boy : How old is your 
grandfather ? 

Second Boy: i don’t know, 
but we have had him for a long 
time. 

A Zooriosity 



The Seagnlpit 

^T getting down a hasty meal 
This bird beats others 
hollow, 

And scientists are half inclined 
To class it as a swallow ! 

Merely a Hint 

'JTie Robinsons were wireless 
fiends, and their next-door 
neighbours the Joneses did not 
exactly appreciate the broadcast 
as it came to them through the 
wall. 

. “ I’ve a wonderful little attach¬ 
ment for your wireless, Robinson,” 
said Mr Jones over the garden 
fence. 

“ Thank you very much, Jones. 
May I see-it ? " 

“ Yes; here it is,” said Mr 
Jones: “a length of rope, a 
brick, and the river’s the first 
turning on the right.” * 

Funny 

pjlGIIBROW : And what do you 
think of our art gallery ? 
Lowbrow : Oil! the pictures 
are all right, but . there are no 
good jokes under them. 

Still Missing 

PETER was struggling with his 
homework. 

.“Oil, dear,” lie. sighed. “I 
can’t find this Least Common 
Multiple.” 

“ Is that thing still lost ? ” 
queried Father, looking up from 
his paper. “ The teacher had me 
hunting for it when I was your 
age.” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

H u was a great inventor: no 
one . lias ever had so 
many inventions to his name. 

It is. not Edison, I ’mean, 
or Watts, or Stephenson, or 
Arkwright—but Smith, Bill 
Smith. You say you know a 
I Bill Smith ?'‘ I dare say, but 
is your Smith a great inventor, 
not the mere producer of one 
or two gadgets, but a man 
oozing inventions ?•• ' 

This Smith of mine has only 
a small circle of friends : well, 
not friends exactly, but ac¬ 
quaintances. Rather strange 
lor .such a man. Many, many 
people know him as a worn 
tierful inventor. Never a day 
passes but he has another 
invention to his credit—some¬ 
times two or three a day— 
and all perfect. It is uncanny. 
One in a lifetime ■ has made 


& 

other men famous, but Bill 
Smith is in an entirely different 
category. 

He started at about ten 
years old. Masters and fellow- 
scholars both remarked on 
his inventive . abilities. Of 
course, at that early age liis 
products were rather crude, 
but characteristic enough to 
earn for him more iinpots and 
beatings than any other boy 
had froin.iriiasters,- and more 
friendly kickings from fellow- 
pupils in his own form and 
higher. Rather strange: 
ability, one would think, can 
have more suitable recog¬ 
nition. It was not a case of 
jealous}- or uppishness on 
Smith’s part. This extra¬ 
ordinary inventive genius 
would out, and was received 
with wholesale tronneings. 


© ■& ■ 

All great inventors have 
their struggles. Fate docs not 
seem kind to them, and yet 
her harshness produces a 
conquering sturdiness. Per¬ 
haps that is how Fate works. 
We have hcard'of the "little 
things sent to try us." I. do 
not know whether master’s 
canes or sixth-form boots 
count as little things, but they 
certainly tried Bill Smith. 
And lie was not found wanting; 
indeed, liis inventive bumps 
swelled visibly. 

He left school early. He 
left several schools early, 
after similar treatment at each 
establishment. Yet his inven¬ 
tions waxed stronger. So he 
was sent to work. 

The first inventive efforts 
of his younger days had now 
matured to a slickness that 


The Inventor 

promised complete mastery. 
It was not a question of how 
lar would he go, but how far 
could anyone possibly go, and 
Bill would go farther. 

Inventions, inventions, in¬ 
ventions—ckiy after day, year 
after year, iob after job. Yes, 
it was the old school story 
over again. Fatewas unkind, 
and .so were his employers. 
Smith drifted orvvas propelled 
from billot to billet. Yet al¬ 
ways inventing. 

Were these employers blind 
to liis powers ? They wore not, 
and so they asked him to 
quit, and to take his inven¬ 
tions with him. You sec, lie 
only invented excuses ! 

Bill Smith is oldish now- 
lie has reached the stage 
of inventing excuses for the 
excuses he has invented. 
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IbeeSsSaS©! 

When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That' is a~ 
sign of “morning mouth" 
An “Allenborys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately• on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 




CWusto CfTTT T 1?C 

Black Currant X JiJUimJLim) 


8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 
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litter- 



You’ll love this crisp and 
crunchy butter-scotch with 
the delightful flavour. Give 
yourself a treat to-day and 
buy a packet. 

’Really Wholesome Confectionery"; 

Th* lANCtr. 

In Packets 2 d. each 
& ^ lb.Pkts.0d. & ^lb.Pkts.1'' 

Empdritl Ut 

CALLARD A BOWSER LTD., Duke* Road, London, W.C.I 
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